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THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 


THE world is in the throes of a great peace crisis. The fate of the 
Disarmament Conference hangs in the balance. Doubt is being 
cast on the capacity to survive of the League of Nations. There 
is more talk of war, and more apprehension about war, than at 
any time since the end of the World War. There are many who 
have given up hope. They dismiss the Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations as idle dreams and dangerous futilities. 
In the name of realism they bid us give up all idea of ever sub- 
jecting all nations to a world law that shall pledge them to peace 
and co-operation. They profess to discover some law of Nature 
which ordains that human development shall be for ever arrested 
at the stage of the nation State and Empire. Some even go so 
far as to affirm that it is by the Divine Will that nations live in a 
state of anarchy, each sole judge of its own rights as a law unto 
itself, and ready to defend its view of those rights by force applied 
at its own discretion. They ask us to go back to the old methods 
of isolation or military alliances. In both cases they admit, and 
indeed urge, that this policy implies large armaments and a 
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reversion to the ancient doctrine of the balance of power, and the 
maxim ‘ If you want peace, prepare for war.’ 

That doctrine and that maxim have been tried and have 
failed for centuries. They are, indeed, based on belief in the 
inevitability of war. Advocates of those methods to-day admit 
that they lead sooner or later to war, but argue that war is in any 
case bound to occur, and that their policy is calculated to give us 
a longer breathing space and a better chance of victory when 
war does come than any alternative. 

Let us for a moment take these self-styled realists at their 
word and consider what would happen if nations did definitely 
turn their backs on the policy of endeavouring to achieve dis- 
armament and to make the League of Nations a reality. In inter- 
national relations this would mean the nations of the European 
continent splitting up into balancing alliances. This process 
would sooner or later involve the Far East, for it has been 
abundantly proved in the last few years that it is impossible to 
isolate Europe politically, militarily, or economically from the 
rest of the world. So long as the two rival groups were more or 
less equally strong this country could seek to hold the balance 
and practise a policy of isolation, tempered by bargaining first 
with one side, then with the other. But if either group showed 
signs of getting the upper hand we should, as before 1914, drift 
into the opposite camp, in order to redress the balance. 

The more the situation is examined, indeed, the more difficult 
it becomes to see how these pre-war methods, apart from the fact 
that they admittedly led to the World War, can work, even so long 
as they did before the war, in the very different conditions that 
prevail to-day. This consideration is reinforced if we turn to the 
Imperial aspect of the matter. As has been revealed at several 
Imperial Conferences, and as was brought out strongly at the 
recent unofficial Imperial Conference in Toronto, the League of 
Nations is an indispensable basis for reconciling the desire for 
independence with the need for a common policy within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. If the League were to 
disappear and the world were to revert to the system of alliances 
and preparations for war, the problems of neutrality and self- 
defence within the Empire would become infinitely more complex 
and might become insoluble. It would, for instance, obviously be 
difficult for the United Kingdom to prepare for an active réle in 
both Europe and the Far East simultaneously, and new problems 
affecting her Australasian Dominions would inevitably arise. 
And whereas the Dominions might be prepared to associate in 
world-wide action on the basis of Article 16 of the Covenant, 
together with the Mother Country, it is doubtful whether there 
might not be strong opposition to their being committed to any 
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private alliances in which we might be interested, and reluctance, 
_ if not refusal, to incur the necessary expenditure for defence and 
the risk of abandoning neutrality in a cause which was felt to be 
alien and remote. Here, too, the position has changed since 1913, 
and if we abandon the firm foundation of the League of Nations 
and the hope of organising world peace by collective effort, it is 
very difficult to see what to put in its place as a means of holding 
the Commonwealth together in a common attitude on the issue of 
peace or war. ; 

International and Imperial difficulties, however, almost pale 
into insignificance before the internal difficulties that would be 
aroused by an attempt to abandon the basis of our policy ever 
since the World War, and to turn our backs officially on the hope 
of lasting peace. The immediate result undoubtedly would be 
a heavy increase in our land, sea, and air defence budgets—this 
at the very time when unemployment and the economic crisis still 
weigh heavily upon us ; and there is a rising demand that those 
who are workless and have.suffered reductions in the standard of 
living should have the first claim on whatever easing of the present 
Budget stringency may be possible in the future. When the 
people ask for bread it is difficult to satisfy them with guns, tanks, 
and gas bombs. If we are to begin in earnest preparing against 
the possibility of another great war, the time will inevitably come 
when we shall have to emulate the example of several other 
countries and begin training our population on a large scale for 
air raids and gas attacks. In many cities on the Continent and 
in the Far East large-scale test raids have been carried out and 
the whole population ordered to don gas masks and take to the 
cellars. In some cases a touch of realism has been added by the 
dropping of tear-gas bombs. Can anyone imagine what would 
be the effect on public opinion of any such measures in this 
country? And yet a Government would be guilty of dereliction 
of duty which failed to train its population in protection and 
safety measures for air raids and gas attacks if it is to proceed on 
the assumption that to have peace we must prepare for war. 
For, as the Secretary-General of the League of Nations pointed 
out in a striking speech in London in December, in the next war 
the front will run through every home, and the civilian population 
will be the first object of attack. How long do the self-styled 
realists who bid us abandon the League believe that the people of 
this country would stand the financial drain and the moral fright- 
fulness of such a policy ? 

To-day we still mourn those who fell in the war that was to 
end war. We have been assured over and over again by the 
statesmen of every country and every party that another great 
war would mean the collapse of civilisation. We are pledged to 
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the hilt by the most solemn treaty obligations to organise the 
world for peace. It may safely be predicted that were any 
Government in this country either openly or clandestinely to 
abandon or to appear to abandon the great enterprise of organising 
peace and to relapse into preparation for war and international 
anarchy, it would be regarded by the people as morally and 
politically bankrupt, and would be swept from power. Sir 
Edward Grey, as he then was, predicted in 1912 that the race in 
armaments would end in revolution or war. Two years later his 
prediction received terrible confirmation. If we begin a new race 
in armaments it will infallibly end in the same way. 

Whatever else we do, then, at any rate there is no way out 
along the path indicated by the so-called realists. Attempts to 
go back to pre-war methods and standards in international 
relations would, if successful, bring on the most appalling 
catastrophe. But they would never have a chance to go thus far, 
for a Government that made the attempt would not long survive. 
The only policy, in fact, open to us is, therefore, to make a reality 
of the collective peace system, including the obligation drastically 
to reduce armaments. But how is this to be done ? 

Before answering this question it is necessary to glance at the 
background and early years of the League, for accurate know- 
ledge of the relevant facts is essential to sound judgment on 
questions of policy. It may be safely asserted that nine-tenths 
of those now writing and speaking so glibly about the necessity 
for scrapping or reforming the League have never read the 
Covenant, let alone possess any knowledge of how and why its 
provisions were framed, or the way in which they have been 
interpreted and applied. The League of Nations was born in the 
agony of the World War, at the cost of 10,000,000 dead and 
20,000,000 wounded. But it was conceived more than half a 
century ago in the womb of Time. 

The mechanical and industrial revolutions of the last century 
and a half have brought about a greater increase in the population 
of the world and bigger changes in man’s way of life and attitude 
to the universe than in the previous 2000 years. It is a truism 
to-day that coal, water-power and electricity, the steam and 
petrol engine, railways, steamships, motor cars, telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless and broadcasting have knit the whole world 
together into one interdependent society, economically and 
culturally—a society in which war anywhere may become war 
everywhere, and in which every war is a civil war. The march 
of science that has brought these things has also made war 
infinitely more devastating than ever before, for it has become an 
orgy of mutual hatred and destruction, for which the whole 
population and the whole moral and material forces of the 
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belligerent countries are mobilised, and where the front is the 
whole face of the land. Victors suffer no less than vanquished, 
and neutrals suffer in almost equal degree with the belligerents. 
The growing interdependence of nations led to an increase in 
international conferences, which roughly doubled in number in 
every decade between 1840 and the outbreak of war. As con- 
ferences increased in numbers they specialised according to the 
purposes for which they were held. At an early stage conferences 
for co-operation in matters of common concern on technical issues 
gave rise to conventions setting up some kind of permanent 
international machinery. These bits of machinery which were 
scattered about in various capitals were given the generic name of 
‘Public International Unions.’ The Universal Postal Union, 
the Telegraph Union, the International Public Health Office, and 
the International Institute of Agriculture are examples. Even 
before the war there were disarmament conferences. They led, 
like the League of Nations’ own efforts at disarmament, at an 
early stage to the realisation that disarmament was impossible so 
long as States lived in a condition of anarchy, and each was judge 
of its own rights and entitled to fight or not as it pleased. The 
two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 made a gallant attempt 
to set up machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes, but 
got no further than some model conciliation and arbitration 
conventions and a panel of arbitrators, which was given the some- 
what high-sounding name of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Ever since the attempt to set up a small and reactionary 
League of Nations composed of Great Powers had broken down 
after the Napoleonic Wars (largely owing to this country’s return 
to a policy of isolation) a vague tradition had persisted of some 
sort of concert of the Great Powers, known as the Concert of 
Europe. This tradition assumed more substance towards the end 
of the century, and was referred to by Lord Salisbury as the 
‘rudimentary Legislature of Europe.’ The idea behind it was 
that if a quarrel between two States threatened to degenerate 
into war, the resulting disturbance was so injurious to the interests 
of the whole international community that countries not parties 
to the quarrel were entitled to be consulted, and should be given 
a chance to attempt mediation and good offices, in the hope of 
averting the threat of war. This system persisted up to the 
outbreak of the World War. But it had suffered owing to the 
emergence of certain new small States in South-Eastern Europe 
(the Balkans), and owing to the fact that, as the balance of power 
had shifted in favour of Germany, Great Britain was drawn in 
more and more on the other side, and so was no longer regarded as 
a neutral and disinterested country by the Central Powers. In 
the twelve days between the Serajevo incident and the outbreak 
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of the World War diplomacy spent the time in fruitless endeavours 
to bring about a conference between the Powers concerned. 

There was no obligation on them to meet in conference or to 
hold their hands in order to give the conference procedure a 
chance. The military machine in every country—as one states- 
man explained in despair—was so highly organised that it could 
start running at the touch of a button, and nothing could stop it. 
But the peace machinery was non-existent. The nations found 
that the monstrous paradox of preparing for war to have peace 
culminated logically in a ‘ preventive’ war. Sir Edward Grey, 
during those twelve days, urged that if it were possible to weather 
the crisis without war the ensuing period of relief should be used 
for setting up some form of league or association of nations which 
would pledge States to meet in conference before attempting a 
solution by force, and which would surround this pledge by the 
most stringent safeguards. This was also the view taken by the 
Committee presided over by Lord Phillimore, which laid down 
the main lines of what afterwards became the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


The constitution of the League, as has been pointed out above, 
grew organically out of developments that began far back in the 
last century. The League of Nations is an attempt to give 
juridical and political expression to the great and growing inter- 
dependence of modern nations. It is a piece of the hardest and 
most sober realism, an attempt to reckon with facts that are 
inescapable and of fundamental importance. The men who 
framed the Covenant were statesmen schooled in the terrible 
experience of the World War, and they had behind them the 
irresistible support of the peoples of the world who passionately 
desired an end of war. The Covenant is almost entirely an 
Anglo-American production. As is pointed out in Professor 
Temperley’s History of the Peace Conference : 


The League of Nations as constituted at Paris owed probably less than 
is generally supposed to its intellectual forerunners, though it owed much 
to general popular aspirations and idealism. The creative force behind 
it was the passionate hatred of war. But the practical problem how war 
could best be avoided or diminished, having in view the inveteracy of 
nationalist feeling, was presented for solution to men who for four and a 
half years had been absorbed in crushing administrative tasks. Such men 
learn mainly, not from books, but from experience. During these years 
experience had forced three main ideas upon western statesmanship, and 
these became the foundation of the Covenant. . . . 

In the first place, the course of negotiations in the twelve days imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of war drew attention to the need for some 
settled Council of the Nations responsible for the maintenance of Peace. ... 

In the second place, the violation of Belgium demonstrated the need 
for a more comprehensive guarantee of the safety of small nations than 
gould be furnished by incidental] treaties hetween a group of Powers, 
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Finally, the increasing exhaustion of Allied resources during the later 
stages of the war forced upon the Allies a co-operation not merely in the 
formulation of broad policies but in the detailed administrative execution 
of such policies. .. . From the experience thus gained, it began to be 
realised how great were the possibilities of such co-operation, how meaning- 
less had been many of the economic rivalries which had divided nations 
in the past and how beneficial in a practical way, apart from any question 
of conciliation or the settlement of problems of high policy, might be an 
organised system of international administration in affairs of common 
interest to all nations. 

The fundamental principles of the Covenant are that States 
are bound to submit any dispute that may lead to a rupture to 
some form of peaceful settlement (inquiry and report, or arbitra- 
tion, or judicial settlement) and to refrain from resort to war for 
a sufficiently long period to give this procedure a fair chance. 
Either party to a dispute may summon the other before the 
Council or Assembly and either may secure a meeting of these 
bodies. The other members of the League are pledged to attend 
such a meeting, to use their best endeavours to bring the dispute 
to a peaceful conclusion, and to cut off all relations with a State 
that resorted to war without observing the period of delay or 
against a party that had accepted a peaceful award. Those 
obligations, it must be repeated, were framed by hard-headed 
statesmen as a result of the bitter experience of the World War, 
and of a close study of events that culminated in the war. They 
constitute, as the Secretary-General of the League pointed out in 
a speech already referred to, the absolute minimum of inter- 
national obligations necessary to make any collective peace 
system work, and are the only alternative to a relapse into 
anarchy and ultimately into another ‘ inevitable ’ war. 

As regards questions of organisation and detail, the Covenant 
is extremely flexible. It was deliberately framed so as to allow 
of the freest development by precedent and experience and avoids 
any rigid or academic insistence on details. The organisation of 
the League was conceived in the same realistic spirit and also 
designed so as to leave plenty of room for modification, develop- 
ment and improvement in the light of experience. The central 
organ, as originally planned, was a Council of the Great Powers. 
It was found almost immediately, however, that the smaller 
States simply would not enter a League in which the Great Powers 
alone were in the Council. Some compromise had to be made, 
and was reached by having two bodies—a small Council in which 
the Great Powers were permanent members and a contingent of 
smaller Powers were elected from time to time, and a large 
Conference in which all the members of the League were repre- 
sented on an equal footing, and which elects the temporary 
members of the Council. An analogous compromise between the 
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claims of large and small States, it may be observed, has always 
had to be made whenever a confederation, federation, or other 
inter-State organisation has been established. It may further be 
observed that what the smaller Powers were unwilling to accept 
in 1919, when the Great Powers were united and at the height of 
their power and prestige, they are not likely to agree to to-day 
when the Great Powers are divided and their prestige is at a low 
ebb (for reasons which will be touched upon below), and when the 
smaller Powers have had thirteen years’ experience of the League 
and have learnt how to combine (e.g., the Scandinavian and Baltic 
groups, the Dominions, the Little Entente and the Latin Ameri- 
cans), and to make their influence felt (e.g., the semi-permanent 
membership of the Council of Poland and of Spain). The idea 
of dividing the world into ‘great’ and ‘ small’ Powers is indeed 
a typical piece of what may be called theoretical or amateur 
realism. For in practice virtually no question arises in which 
some great and small Powers are not found in one camp and other 
great and small Powers in the other. 

The charge of theoretical realism may also be brought against 
the suggestion that the League should not be universal. The Cove- 
nant provides for regional agreements and arrangements. But 
universality was felt to be an essential need, because of the fact 
that it is not possible to isolate any continent either economically 
or politically. Great Britain, for instance, is a European State 
and also part of a world-wide Commonwealth of Nations. Russia 
is both European and Asiatic. An act of assassination in the 
Balkans developed into a world conflict. The trade and defence 
policies of States in any part of the world are governed directly 
or indirectly by what is being done not only in their own continent 
but on the other side of the globe. There is a good deal to be said 
for continuing the attempts that were made under the impulse 
of M. Briand in the early years of the League to handle various 
European matters by local groups of States within the League. 
There is nothing to be said for attempting to chop the League up 
into a series of regional Leagues, and the thing could not in practice 
be done. 

The third point being discussed to-day is the unanimity rule. 
It is provided in the Covenant that decisions must be unanimous, 
in some cases excluding the parties toa dispute. Matters of pro- 
cedure, including the appointment of committees, may be decided 
by a majority. Here, too, the Covenant is drafted so as to allow 
of a certain elasticity by way of interpretation. In establishing 
precedents it has not always been clear what was a decision as 
distinguished from a recommendation, nor what was a matter of 
substance as distinguished from procedure. There might be much 
to be said—and the view is supported by an advisory opinion of 
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the Court in connexion with the Mosul dispute—for making it clear 
that the unanimity rule in the Covenant must be applied subject 
to the general principle of law that no one can be judge in his own 
cause. But, as a matter of political fact, the tendency in the last 
two years has been rather the other way and has taken the form 
of a strict insistence on unanimity as a safeguard of sovereignty. 

The fourth point now being discussed is the question of 
revision of treaties. A good deal of Treaty revision has, in fact, 
gone on in one way or another since 1920: reparations, for 
instance, have virtually ceased to exist, the Rhineland has been 
evacuated, the Disarmament Convention, it has been recognised, 
must supersede Chapter V. of the Versailles Treaty and grant 
equal treatment all round, some minor frontier changes have been 
effected, etc. Here, too, Article 19 of the Covenant provides a 
constitutional basis for political developments if and when the 
States concerned are ready to contemplate a peaceful change of 
the status quo, including Treaty revision. But it must be recog- 
nised that peaceful revision is impossible in an atmosphere of 
fear. So long as States are afraid that attempts will be made to 
secure change by violence, and that nothing stands between 
them and this eventuality but their own armed force, peaceful 
change is psychologically impossible. For the implications of 
Article 19 to be developed, it is necessary to give States con- 
fidence in the Treaty obligations guaranteeing them against 
attempts to use war as an instrument of national policy. 

Much has been made recently of the need for separating the 
Covenant from the Peace Treaties. In one sense nothing could 
be easier. States can already sign the Covenant without accepting 
any obligations under the rest of the Peace Treaties, and can 
vice versé be bound by the remainder of the Peace Treaties 
without accepting the Covenant. The Covenant and the con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation were included 
in the Peace Treaties in the same way as the Peace Treaties 
included the obligation to ratify the Hague Opium Convention 
and one or two other instruments, solely as a practical way of 
securing that these Treaties should come into force. Nothing 
could be easier than to declare these documents to be separate 
and independent treaties. But it is difficult to perceive any 
political significance in such a proceeding. In another sense, 
separation of the Covenant from the Peace Treaties might mean 
abolishing the system for the protection of minorities, the Man- 
dates system, the duties of the League in connexion with Danzig, 
and terminating the present status of the Saar Basin. The latter 
is a matter that must in any case be settled not later than 1935. 
But as for the other points, it is difficult to imagine the possibility 
of any international agreement to bring about these changes or 
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any advantage from seeking to end these arrangements, which 
are all in the nature of international compromises in the interests 
of peace. 

In the early years of the League there was a great development 
of the collective peace system. The membership of the League 
increased rapidly. In 1924 it was proposed to supplement the 
Covenant by undertakings to settle all disputes peacefully and to 
make the obligation to take collective action against a war-maker 
feasible. This attempt, embodied in the so-called Geneva 
Protocol, would have started the Disarmament Conference in 
1925. It was not ratified, but it did lead to a limited and partial 
application of the principles of the Covenant to Western Europe, 
in the shape of the Locarno Treaties, which were originally 
conceived as the first of a series of agreements on similar lines. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has recently set forth what were the 
reasons which induced the British Government to conclude these 
Treaties. The obligations to settle disputes peacefully were much 
developed by the acceptance of the Optional Clause conferring 
compulsory jurisdiction on the Permanent Court. Forty-two 
States are now parties to this clause, and a growing number of 
treaties recognise the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. The 
General Act of Arbitration, signed by nineteen States, was a further 
development. In 1928 came the Franco-American initiative, 
leading to the conclusion of the Pact of Paris, which supplements 
and amplifies the Covenant undertaking in no circumstances to 
resort to war or to use force in the settlement of disputes. Just 
as the first Labour Government had taken the lead in framing 
the Protocol, so the second Labour Government gave an impetus 
to the signing of the Optional Clause and the General Act, and 
endeavoured to secure an amendment of the Covenant that would 
have formally incorporated in it the absolute prohibition of war, 
to which the signatories of the Paris Pact were committed. It 
also pushed to completion the Treaty of Financial Assistance, 
which had had the support of its Conservative predecessor, and 
the Treaty for Strengthening the Means to Prevent War, which 
was due to German initiative. Finally, it put in hand prepara- 
tions for the Disarmament Conference. 

During these years, too, the organisation and machinery of 
the League had greatly developed and gained experience. The 
mutual relations of the Assembly and Council were adjusted and 
modified in the light of:experience. And the whole feeling was 
that the collective peace system was a living and growing entity, 
which no doubt was far from perfect and was liable to make 
mistakes, but was at the very least a most promising beginning, 
and gave good hope of developing into a sure guarantee for world 
peace. 
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The last two years have in one respect seen a notable develop- 
ment, and that is in the relations between the League and the 
two great non-League Powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The United States Government has frequently and ex- 
plicitly declared its friendliness towards the League and its hope 
of the League’s success. It has closely co-operated with the 
League in every major activity, including the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, the Economic Conference, and the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Secretary of State Stimson, in the summer of 1932, 
declared that the Paris Pact, because it made war a breach of 
Treaty obligations, implied that there could no longer be neutrality 
and that it was necessary for the signatories to meet in conference 
when peace was threatened. A proposal to adhere to the Per- 
manent Court is before the American Congress. The American 
Government has expressed at Geneva its willingness to assent to 
a procedure by which the United States would be able to consult 
with the Council or Assembly in cases of any threat to peace and 
would undertake not to raise any objection to the application of 
League sanctions if convinced, for its part, that the State being 
proceeded against was really an aggressor. The Soviet Union has 
also been a most active and valuable member of League Con- 
ferences in the last two years, and notably was instrumental in 
securing an international definition of ‘ aggression ’ that promises 
to. be an important contribution to the collective peace system. 
In the case of the Soviet Union, as well, there seems reason to 
believe that it would not be difficult to work out some procedure 
by which that country would not only be represented on the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission, but would also be able to 
consult with the members of the League through the Council or 
Assembly in case of any threat to peace. 

But the last two years on the whole have been years in which 
events and experiences have been used by opponents of the League 
to deny its value and effectiveness. They have pursued a cam- 
paign of disparagement with the object of weakening the influence 
and lowering its prestige in the eyes of the people.. The three 
main events which have on occasion been cited as justification of 
this attack are the Sino-Japanese conflict, the Economic Con- 
ference, and the Disarmament Conference. Even some of those 
who hitherto have been loyal adherents to the conception of a 
collective peace-keeping system have become victims of confusion 
and doubt and have displayed a willingness to transfer their 
support to other policies and other methods as the means of 
realising their desire for peace and security. 
ie, All the relevant facts should be borne in mind by anyone 
attempting to arrive at a balanced judgment as to where we stand 
with regard to the collective peace system and its corollary— 
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disarmament and the international control of arms. Two conclu- 
sions would appear to emerge : the first that we should not refuse 
to consider any definite constructive proposals for strengthen- 
ing the League, and should welcome any suggestions that 
carried with them the agreement of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and would be directed to securing close and perma- 
nent co-operation between these Powers and the League. The 
second conclusion is that the success or failure of the League of 
Nations as an international institution depends upon the policies 
pursued by the Governments of member States. The creation of 
any institution is not in itself a solution of the problems it is set 
up to deal with ; it only provides an opportunity for their solution 
to be worked out. The measure of success in this direction 
depends upon the spirit, determination and policy of those con- 
trolling the institution—whether it be national or international. 
What is needed, above all, is a clear, bold and consistent policy 
for making a reality of the existing Treaty obligations under the 
collective peace system. We have agreed that the policy of 
scrapping this system is impossible, and that the only alternative 
is to make the system work. The worst of all policies is to fall 
between two stools, and by refusing to take the risks of an active 
policy incurring the far greater dangers of a policy of drift. We 
must take risks and make sacrifices for peace. If we refuse to do 
so we are not, as some self-styled realists fondly imagine, practising 
a policy of safety first. We are, on the contrary, moving towards 
Armageddon. 

The basic risk that we must take in making the collective 
peace system a reality is to regard national armaments as a matter 
of world concern. That is the principle on which the World 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments has 
been concentrating all its efforts. Unless the Conference succeeds 
in realising its own declared intention of achieving a decisive first 
step involving a substantial reduction of armaments, a new race 
in armaments is sooner or later inevitable. One year and a half 
has gone since the Delegations declared that ‘ the time has come 
when all nations must adopt substantial and comprehensive 
measures of disarmament.’ If a new race in armaments were 
entered upon, it would certainly overshadow and possibly break 
down the collective peace system. 

A world agreement of the character to which I have referred 
would strengthen national security and become a powerful factor 
for improving the political relationships of the signatory States. 
It would be a definite recognition by all the States that their 
armaments were for the future matters which concerned, not 
themselves alone, but other nations also. It would be the solemn 


acceptance of a binding obligation that military preparations 
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should no longer be determined by any nation’s unrestricted will 
alone, but should be part of the general concern of the world 
community in which we live. 

Failure to secure such an agreement would prove a bitter 
disappointment to the peoples of almost every nation. For years 
they have believed that effective means were about to be taken to 
rid the world of the danger of aggressive militarism, with all its 
contingent horrors and savagery, and that the old wasteful and 
costly burden of armaments would soon be in process of being 
progressively thrown off. The peoples know that in the World 
War there were no real victors. Some nations were more van- 
quished than others, and all have suffered the terrible post-war 
economic consequences. The peoples know that real security 
can only result from the avoidance of war, and that every diminu- 
tion of the risks of war assists economic recovery and gives an 
increase in national security. Failure to obtain such an agree- 
ment—whatever reasons might be put forward—would mean the 
failure of one of the greatest experiments in human history. 
Failure would mean, after two years of effort, a confession that 
the reduction and limitation of armaments by world action and 
the subjection of armaments to effective international control and 
supervision were not yet possible. Failure would mean another 
race in armaments, and would expose the world to the danger of 
another conflict, which if it comes must involve the slaughter of 
the rising generation. Failure would mean the risk of the Pact of 
Paris being definitely and perhaps irreparably discredited, for it 
would freely be asked what reliance could be placed upon a 
solemn undertaking not to go to war if Governments who gave 
that undertaking could not agree upon the abolition or reduction 
of the weapons of war. This Pact was welcomed because it repre- 
sented a solemn obligation not to resort to war for national ends, 
but also because it enshrined a new conception—a spiritual con- 
ception—in international relations. It implied the acceptance of 
law and the impartial machinery of reason and justice in place of 
the elaborate machinery of destruction, and there was a general 
expectation created that its acceptance by so many Governments 
would expedite substantial general disarmament. 

Now, finally, it may be said that, amid much that is obscure 
and bewildering in the present international situation, two things 
are plain and clear: the first is that, should the Conference fail, 
bigger armaments will not guarantee us national safety ; for the 
more one country arms, the more the others arm too; and the 
greater the armaments become, the more they breed suspicions, 
fears and hatreds, out of which war comes. The second point 
is that the peace-keeping machinery of the world would be 
endangered, and all attempts to base national security upon the 
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Covenant of the League would be frustrated. We should be 
thrown back on international anarchy under conditions where 
each nation would seek to be the judge of its own rights and 
prepared to impose its view of those rights by force. Believing 
that bigger armaments would not give us peace, it is surely sound 
common sense to make every effort, even at this late hour, to 
secure a world agreement progressively to reduce and -limit 
armaments. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON. 





HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF WorRLD AFFAIRS 


IF to our near gaze, at any rate for most of us on this planet, the 
year 1933 leaves but a dreary retrospect of continued economic 
distress only sporadically relieved, in history it will be perceived 
as vividly memorable. Not in the past fifteen years has the 
kaleidoscope of the eternal and doubtless bored gods turned, so 
disruptively—to new patterns not yet fixed. Everywhere the 
post-war foundations of human polity have been broken up, are 
in flux. Under the rubric of that Year of yet insufficiently 
effective Grace, the future historian will have four major pheno- 
mena to record—the Samson-like flinging off of the restrictions 
of defeat by a primitively resurgent Teutonism (there is no God 
but Thor, and Hitler is His prophet !); the second American 
Revolution ; the not less fantastic transformation of the Soviet 
régime from an Ishmaelite and latterly most precarious tyranny 
of pseudo-ideologist bandits into a world Power on the old model, 
glorified with the prestige of a multiplicity of treaties, linked 
hand-in-hand with the American colossus to determine the 
destiny of Asia ; and finally—amid an almost universal indiffer- 
ence that is itself a touch of comedy—the Cheshire Cat fade-out 
of a League of Nations which should have perpetuated for all 
time the victory of 1918. An era has come definitely to an end. 
In the year 1933 Pandora opened a new box. Doubtless it con- 
tained also Hope, as previously. The Life-Force has yet a few 
more zons to endure. 

A year ago hardly the most optimistic of illegally drilling, 
swastika-brandishing Nazi youths—and only the most pessimistic 
of Frenchmen—would have predicted the Germany of to-day. 
Then she was (and obsessively conscious ‘of it) a degradedly 
inferior nation, cringingly apologetic before a world of conquerors, 
surreptitiously and inadequately evading what she could of their 
prohibitions, stealing back what she could—in a hypocrisy that 
was humiliating—of her erstwhile iron-fisted sovereignty. And, 
like a deep-seated cancerous growth bred of her successive 
miseries, Communism ate into her vitals—6,000,000 Germans, 

15 
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pervertedly crazed with phantasmic dreams of an international 
triumph of the internationally disinherited, for whom the Vater- 
land was a mockery and an obstacle, murderously hating (to a 
degree unimagined by the foreigner) all that stood for the survival 
of Germany as an entity. The ‘non-Aryan’ and the gentle- 
souled ‘ intellectual ’ may quite reasonably dislike Hitler and his 
lieutenants, but no one can deny their achievements. Almost 
overnight, and ruthlessly, they wiped out the class war, the 
menace of an uprush from the underworld mouthing Marxian 
shibboleths ; if anyone wants to be a revolutionary, he can 
amply satisfy himself within the Nazi creed provided he is content 
to be a German and proud of it. They have made (or released) 
a new Germany. A Germany that stands erect and is not in the 
least apologetic. A Germany that is passionately, vehemently, 
aggressively German. A Germany that believes there are more 
sublime deaths than dying in bed. A Germany that is preparing 
swiftly, intensively, in a mystic exaltation of ‘ Front-Soldat’ 
comradeship for a struggle every German youth believes to be 
inevitable. A Germany that challenges France to ‘ look her in 
the eyes’ and discuss, nation to nation, the conditions of that 
newly regained but not yet admitted equality. 

Dispassionately viewed, the Nazi Regierung has used its first 
nine months of power with considerably more skill than super- 
ficial blatancies would suggest or than scoffers anticipated. If it 
has not yet produced the immediate economic millennium its 
rank-and-file expected, a very large proportion of its unemployed 
youth has been absorbed into a nationally constructive effort at 
minimal cost, and is not subsidised by the State, as in Britain, to 
listen to street-corner revolutionary orators. Financially, in a 
period of financial anarchy, it has managed to make the best of 
both worlds. While retaining the comfortable reassurance of a 
gold standard for the home public (the German knows no more 
dreadful word than ‘ Inflation’), Dr. Schacht, by the twin 
expedients of a partial suspension of foreign payments and the 
invention of ‘ blocked’ marks, has endowed German industry 
with much of the advantages of an abandonment of that 
anachronistic fetish. If international Jewry would obligingly 
accept the extinction of its German branch, and desist from a 
spiteful world-wide boycott, the trade prospect would be—for 
these times—not so bad. But the foreign-trade surplus, which 
had jumped from 25,000,000 reichsmarks to 98,500,000 reichsmarks 
a month, slumped in November to 43,000,000 reichsmarks. This 
severe drop gave Germany the opportunity of a shrewd counter- 
attack. At Basle, on December 11, Dr. Schacht somewhat 
truculently announced that during the next six months Germany 
would be unable to make even the 50 per cent. foreign payment 
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under the moratorium. He specifically blamed the Jewish boy- 
cott for this state of things. ‘For that reason,’ he added, ‘ it 
is comical to find representatives of the Liberalistic economic 
system in sympathy with the Jewish boycott movement, and it 
serves them right if they suffer as a result in the decline of the 
value of their German interest-paying coupons.’ The quotations 
of the Dawes 7 per cent. bonds and the Young 54 per cent. bonds, 
which had been run up from {68} and {44} respectively at the 
end of September to £874 and {61 respectively on December 11, 
promptly slumped—incidentally giving Germany a chance to buy 
back her own obligations at bargain prices. British investors 
hold nearly £18,000,000 of Dawes Loan and about {11,250,000 of 
Young Loan, and the British Government cannot be indifferent 
to their plight and to that of all other British investors in Germany. 
(American investors are much more hugely involved, but just 
now the American Government is not a factor on the European 
scene.) This ingenious move is, of course, no patent of the Nazi 
régime. It is the old and approved method of every German 
Government since the morrow of Versailles. The threat of 
default—backed by an occasional unpleasant reality of default— 
has repeatedly and invariably split the ranks of Germany’s 
enemies, and ranged some of them on the German side. 

On the whole, therefore, the Nazi Regierwng has been by no 
means unsuccessful, if doubtfully moral, on the economic side. 
Not less successful—indeed, successful to a degree incredible to 
those who believed that the Weimar Republic represented a 
genuine political aspiration of a fundamentally placid German 
people—has been the collective inspiration of the previously 
somewhat zerstreute German soul with the Nazi ideals, ideals 
which are much more than an inferiority-complex craving for a 
war of revenge, and differ, toto celo, from the Junker dreams of a 
restored monarchy and a glittering ruling caste. Whereas a year 
ago, to at least 60 per cent. of Germans, Hitler was merely a 
vulgar tub-thumper applauded by irresponsible youths of the 
lower middle class, to-day—and, all deductions made, the 
November election was proof of it—go per cent. of the German 
nation enthusiastically surrenders itself to Hitler for a complete 
refashioning of the German destiny, a refashioning which demands 
primarily sacrifice from each in a mystic tribal comradeship that 
recognises neither privilege nor class. It is not for nothing that 
Hitler invariably addresses his audiences as ‘ Meine Volks- 
genossen!’ He has evoked the nearest thing to a national 
unanimity known in our time, or indeed in any historical period. 
The ‘non-Aryan’ German delegates to the Congress of the 
Second International in Paris, August 21-26, 1933, apparently 
failed to recognise that fact. After recommending an intensifica- 
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tion of the trade boycott and of the propaganda relative to the 
concentration camps and the Leipzig trial, Herren Wels, Holter- 
mann, and Breitscheid went on to describe optimistically the 
renewed work of the Social Democratic Party within and without 
Germany ; not only in Holland and Belgium, but in Germany 
itself, armed Socialist formations were being created to profit by 
the surely not-distant moment when the Hitler régime would be 
overthrown. They will have to wait a little longer. 

It is precisely in this sphere of international relations—where 
the only morals are those of the jungle, and manceuvrings to be 
successful demand a high degree of skill—that Hitler, the novice, 
has achieved his most spectacular triumph. His advent to power 
was the signal for the immediate and dangerous isolation of 
Germany. All that was Jewish or under Jewish influence, all that 
was of the widely ramifying Second Internationalist affiliation in 
the personnel of foreign Governments, all that was ‘ Liberal’ by 
tradition, all that vast and characteristically modern body in 
every country of amiable yearners for a vaguely beatific ideal, as 
well as those beneficiaries of the contemporary Zeitgeist whose 
private ideals are not so vague, ranged themselves against this 
new and brutally disturbing Drittes Reich. On the instant 
Germany was ringed round with enemies, and could look ‘only to 
Mussolini for a qualified and contingent support. France—with 
the personnel of its Cartellist Government predominantly Second 
Internationalist and/or Masonic—had not found herself so 
popular for years, and much enjoyed the unusual experience. 
Germany, it seemed to her, was at last fully recognised as the 
common enemy, the enemy of civilisation. The entire world 
would combine to keep her down. -Never did'a régime begin its 
career more friendless, amid such an all but universal hostility. 

It was the urgent, and inherently most difficult, task of the 
new Germany to break up that combination. From the start 
Hitler—who had and has no desire for a war with France if 
German aims can be achieved without it—proposed to have a 
straight talk with France alone, unshielded by any phalanx of 
her friends. Last March the mere idea must have seemed 
fantastic. But it has become the fact. With the not negligible 
assistance of Italy, the Nazi Government has won a diplomatic 
victory of the first class. First putting France under the necessity 
of offending Britain and Italy if she did not subscribe to the Four- 
Power Pact—whose immediate result was the effective independ- 
ence of Poland and the temporary semi-severance of the ties 
between France and an alarmed and disgusted Petite Entente— 
Germany provoked a crisis at the Disarmament Conference with 
a long-sighted appreciation of the outcome. It was certain that 
Britain and the United States, whose Governments were acting 
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under ‘ internationalist.’ pressure in a sense precisely contrary 
to. their pro-Germanism of the pre-Hitler period, would make 
common cause with France and present a triple front. It was 
equally certain that neither Britain nor America could or would 
effectively support France if it came to a show-down. Hitler 
called the bluff and smashed the Conference. The United States 
vanished to its private world across the Atlantic. Great Britain 
gave a convincing imitation of a frightened hen fluttering to a 
fence, and thence agitatedly clucking to both sides. The Petite 
Entente was for the moment busy making an even closer entente, 
one that was concerned not so much with Germany as with Italy 
and a potential Austria-Hungary, a state of affairs directly 
provoked by the Nazi drive against Austria. Poland startlingly 
signalised her new independence by springing an announcement 
of her own private pact with Germany. Mussolini is hardly the 
person that France would turn to for sympathy. Britain, having 
failed to persuade Germany to return to a comfortably voluble 
Conference which would postpone everything, perceived that 
after all it was far better that France and Germany should talk 
out their little differences tée-d-téte. She declined even to give 
a guarantee of French ‘security’ as a preliminary to possible 
French concessions. M. Paul-Boncour, dreaming wistfully of a 
last-moment world-wide anti-Fascist combination—MacDonald, 
Stalin, Uncle Sam: Roosevelt and all—woke to see that dream 
evanesce, trailing clouds of glory but authentically vanishing: 
France stood alone, very much alone—save for her grouped 
offspring of the Petite Entente, now glancing alarmedly northward 
again. For the first time since his accession Hitler personally 
received the French Ambassador in Berlin. Would France, please, 
talk? Britain, saying the nicest things to each in the approved 
MacDonald manner, drew the parties gently together. Would 
France, please, talk ? France, swearing she would ne’er consent, 
consented. 

Those conversations came to an immediate deadlock, but they 
will certainly continue, and they are of the gravest import. Will 
France pacifically permit Germany’s re-emergence ? It is highly 
probable that Hitler is perfectly sincere in his expressed desire 
for a completely friendly understanding between France and 
Germany, their ancient enmity definitely buried, and their 
common. advantages in mutuality consecrated by a pact. It is 
wildly improbable that France could so far overcome her 
suspicions as to agree to anything of the sort. In these negotia- 
tions, as always, France suffers from the disability that she has 
no positive policy whatever. She has merely the negative 
anxiety to hang on to.the results of victory as long as possible, 
and her long series of extorted concessions is without merit and 
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without bargaining power. Germany has the positive policy 
implicit since the day she signed the Armistice—of annihilating, 
successively and prudently, the results of defeat. She has already 
attained the first stage; she has resumed her place as a full 
equal among the nations. If for the moment she refrains from 
the provocation of announcing the full re-establishment of her 
military strength, she is under no real necessity even to put 
forward the current formule for increasing the Reichswehr to 
300,000 men, armed in such and such a manner, etc., etc. ; no one 
in the world can prevent her from doing what she likes within her 
frontiers. These formule are merely talking points, to cover the 
real desideratum. That desideratum is the immediate return of 
the Saar, without waiting for the 1935 plébiscite which will surely 
give it toher. If Hitler can point to that dramatically accelerated 
recovery of a part of the Heimatland, without having had to fight 
a war for it, Fihrer worship will approach delirium. Also, he will 
have. made a breach in the territorial clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles which will much facilitate the next demand, say, for 
Eupen-Malmédy. Not least, he will have strategically enormously 
strengthened the western front—by depriving France of the Saar 
bridgehead across the Rhine 

But the Second Internationalist control of the hitherto 
existing French Government—personified for foreign affairs by 
the hitherto irremovable M. Paul-Boncour—is in no accommo- 
dating mood. In fact, it isin a very ugly mood, and it desperately 
wishes it had not made so much ‘ be kind to Germany’ propa- 
ganda in the days when its Masonic-Social Democratic brethren 
were in power at the other side of the Rhine. The French Press, 
obedient to the mot d’ordre, answered the German request for the 
Saar by a touching solicitude for the economic welfare of the poor 
Sarrois should they be reunited to the Reich (thousands of them, 
_ one is given to understand, are rushing to become French 
citizens), and puritanically remembered that the question is 
solely within the competence of the League of Nations. The 
Quai d’Orsay eagerly looked round for allies. Albion, always 
perfidious, had replied that it could not extend its obligations 
beyond Locarno, already explained to mean anything or nothing ; 
but there was still the Petite Entente, now genuinely alarmed. 
To what extent could it be effectively counted upon? The latter 
part of December saw a great scurrying to and fro. Poland had 
become a somewhat doubtful proposition—the Herriot group 
optimistically talked of replacing it by Soviet Russia as the prin- 
cipal ally on the eastern front—but M. Paul-Boncour was 
scheduled to go to Warsaw to talk things over. Also, he was 
scheduled to report the result in Prague. (Moscow, not at all 
averse to seeing France plunge into a mess, sent M. Paul-Boncour 
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@ warm invitation to go there also.) M. Bénés, the brains of 
Czechoslovakia and the president of the Joint Council of the 
Petite Entente, paid an official visit to Paris to assure M. Paul- 
Boncour of his ‘Everlasting No’ to any suggestion of Treaty 
revision and, doubtless idyllically, ‘discussed disarmament.’ 
Just previously M. Titulescu, of Roumania, having completed a 
busy circular tour to Sofia, Angora, Athens and Belgrade, had 
journeyed to Kosice, in Slovakia, for an interview with M. Bénés, 
and had thereafter. announced to the world: ‘ We are united to 
defend peace, and I declare with force that we are united and 
prepared for the case of war. For us, revision means war.’ That 
was flat. The Versailles Treaty shall stand unmodified for ever. 
The League of Nations, where France’s adolescent children have 
an adult vote, shall likewise stand for ever—despite Signor 
Mussolini's scornful determination to sweep away that home of 
‘ Words, words, words.’ 

The Succession States naturally do not in the least acquiesce 
in that proposition. What is resurgence for the vanquished of 
1918 is death to them. Beati possidentes. Strategically, the 
Petite Entente has just immensely strengthened its position by 
the liquidation of the twenty-year-old feud between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia (née Serbia), and the attraction of Bulgaria from the 
Italian orbit into its own, advertised by the lavishly beflagged 
visit of King Boris to King Alexander. A vengefully sulky 
Bulgaria, visited a few months ago by M. Herriot and in acute 
need of funds apparently unobtainable from Italy, was signifi- 
cantly informed by Paris that the way to a loan lay through 
Belgrade. Bulgaria achieved a smile and took it, and was offered 
participation in a Balkan Five-Year pact, by which Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria mutually guarantee 
their existing frontiers. The elements of that general alliance, 
which eliminates the influence of any Great Power—and specifi- 
cally Italy—from the Balkans, already existed in the new pacts 
between Yugoslavia and Turkey, between Turkey and Greece, 
and Turkey and Roumania. The immediate effect is to guarantee 
the rear of the newly close-knit Petite Entente at the point where 
it is most vulnerable—+.e., Yugoslavia. Whatever Poland may 
do, the Succession States can henceforth be munitioned overseas 
by France to the Pireus, Salonika, or perhaps Constantinople (but 
there is also a new Turko-Italian pact), and thence through the 
Balkans 


Visibly and ominously Europe is gathering into two great 
hostile camps. The initiative plainly rests with Mussolini. Once 
again, and more than ever, he is the arbiter of the Continent. 
Germany would risk nothing without the assurance of his support, 
little Austria is his washpot, and over Hungary he has cast his 
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shoe. Hence Sir John Simon’s Christmas trip to Capri, vid Rome, 
to implore him to persuade his friend Hitler to be reasonable, and 
to ask him precisely what he implies by the ‘ reorganisation ’ of 
the League. (Presumably Sir John would also make pained 
mention of the little matter of Italian quasi-official championship 
of Italian-speaking dissidents in Malta, which, if it means anything 
at all, is perhaps a gentle hint to Britain to remember that. if 
there should be trouble she has a very vital possession in the 
Mediterranean to which imperial Italy stakes a potential claim:) 
A general war looms hideously nearer than at any time since the 
Armistice, but it is not yet imminently inevitable. It will become 
inevitable only if France should presently be faced with the 
alternative of a flat ‘No!’ to the German-Italian demands, or an 
abandonment of her offspring which would annihilate her prestige 
in Europe. But hitherto Mussolini has built and consolidated his 
prestigious power by prudently refraining from translating the 
Fascist potentiality of war into fact ; also, he is contemplating an 
extension of the Italian empire in North Africa, whereof the 
appointment of General Balbo to the governorship of Libya is the 
premonitory symbol, and he knows that France has all but 
decided to evacuate Syria ; he has greater gains in prospect than 
entanglement in a Central European imbroglio could give him— 
though the menace of his interference in such an imbroglio might 
purchase for him a free hand elsewhere. France, the real France 
of the people, however the Second Internationalists may rage and 
imagine a vain thing, would with extreme difficulty be propa- 
gandised into a preventive war. Only in Germany would young 
manhood spring ecstatically to arms, but Hitler waits on the nod 
of Mussolini, and preferably would look eastward ; in the case of 
a Russo-Japanese war the Ukraine, to be reached in company 
with Poland over a prostrate Czechoslovakia, is a corridor leading 
to far horizons. Great Britain is once again in the position of 
July 1914. A clear indication of a definite policy might—or 
might not, since now she is plainly impotent for any effective 
intervention—postpone or avert a Western European conflict. 
Domestically, France still suffers under the protean Govern- 
ments of a gang of Left-Wing politicians who hang together lest 
they should hang separately. The Chautemps Ministry survived 
the first debate on its version of the budget only because the 
deputies were, for the moment, genuinely scared of popular 
indignation at their factious futility. (In whatever form that 
unhappy budget is finally passed, it will surely not balance the 
public finances, and the Treasury proposes to issue another large 
loan early in the new year.) Parliamentary government in France, 
with its perpetual reshuffle of the same men to form inept and 
evanescent Ministries, has become a bad joke that has ceased to 
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be amusing. M. Flandin, Finance Minister in the Tardieu 
Government, recently voiced the unpalatable fact which the 
politicians are beginning to perceive. ‘ Why conceal from our- 
selves,’ he said in a speech at Rouen, ‘that the Republic is 
menaced to-day—not so much by the attacks of its few adver- 
saries as by the silent disaffection of the masses?’ By the 
Republic he meant, of course, the present corrupt political 
system closely affiliated with Grand Orient Freemasonry. There 
is small chance to-day of France becoming either a monarchy or 
a dictatorship, in the absence of any man visibly fitted to fill 
either of the necessary réles. But the disaffection indubitably 
exists, and it is not so silent. When M. Herriot exhorted the 
parliamentary factions to pass M. Chautemps’ budget he referred 
significantly to the ubiquitous street posters headed ‘ A la porte 
—les deputés !’, and admitted that that sentiment is re-echoed 
throughout the country. Heavily taxed, with its trade disastrously 
shrinking, the French people is entirely exasperated at the 
impotence of its Government under the threats, given point by 
short demonstration strikes, of its horde of syndicated fonction- 
naires determined to accept no cut in their emoluments. Also, 
it compares nervously its own weak and ephemeral Governments 
with the menacing dictatorship across the Rhine. 

Across the Atlantic the American Revolution gave itself a 
temporary pause. The Administration, under the necessity of 
refinancing itself, and therefore of restoring some degree of 
confidence, halted the forced devaluation of the dollar. The 
alleged grandiose plan of President Roosevelt—if plan it was—to 
control the world price of gold, and thereby to revolutionise the 
world values of commodities, has had no immediate results. The 
Paris gold market, powerfully supported by the Bank of England, 
withstood an attack that was not seriously pressed by Washington, 
although it lost gigantic amounts of gold on private account. 
Dollar prices failed to rise as the adherents of Professor Warren— 
who apparently fixes the gold price as he privately thinks fit— 
expected. They now insist that the policy must be more vigor- 
ously pursued. President Roosevelt announced that gold purchases 
were integral in his programme, while almost simultaneously he 
was at pains to emphasise that he was not committed to any 
policy whatever. He still has to face an inflationist Congress 
in January, already preparing bills for a mandatory three-fold 
expansion of the currency, while a powerful section in that 
Congress is proposing vehemently to dispute the legality of gold 
purchases at all. A vast budget deficit is looming ahead, and 
Congress will consider an ingenious plan for the Treasury to 
impound all the gold in the banks and return half of it to the owners 
after the price has been doubled by devaluation. The profit thus 
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accruing to the Government would balance the budget and pay 
for all the recovery programmes, while the currency—with a 
40 per cent. gold cover—would still be ‘sound.’ This may 
happen, but no one knows. What is certain is that there can be 
no resumption of normal business in the United States until the 
contracting parties know the value of their medium of exchange, 
During the recent cessation of forced devaluation, business 
immediately responded and improved. The forthcoming session 
of Congress will assuredly be lively. There will certainly be a 
revolt against the N.R.A. and all its works—attacked on the one 
hand as being an enforced socialisation of the entire country, and 
on the other as having served merely the interests of ‘ big busi- 
ness,’ of having extinguished the small manufacturer and the 
small merchant for the benefit of a gigantic capitalistic cartellisa- 
tion of the entire industrial machine. Every day the N.R.A. 
becomes less popular, and it is plausibly reported that General 
Johnson is about to resign from it and become ‘Counsel for 
National Defence.’ 

In external affairs the Administration has ‘ soft-pedalled ’ on 
the implications of the Soviet recognition, and on all matters 
pertaining to the Far East. If the Soviet Government has not yet 
received the loan which is its perpetual quest, nevertheless the 
American recognition has transformed its position in the world. The 
attitude of M. Litvinov, on his triumphal return home vid Italy, was 
significant of the change. He had, of course, the interview with 
Signor Mussolini, without which no statesman’s tour would be com- 
plete, but it is doubtful if the Duce derived much satisfaction from 
it. Henceforth, it is to be inferred, Moscow regards itself as the 
dominant partner in the relations between the two countries, con- 
ferring favours rather than receiving them. Italy can never forget 
the existence of the Straits of Gibraltar, a gate to the Atlantic and 
the outside world that may inconveniently be shut. It was to 
liberate itself from that strategic dependence that Fascist Italy 
made terms with the Sickle and Hammer and is friendly with 
Turkey. Russian oil from the Black Sea, Russian ores, and in 
certain eventualities Russian wheat—although Italy has made 
herself almost self-supporting in foodstuffs—may conceivably 
become vital necessities. Therefore Italy draws what she may 
of these commodities from Russia, and—in an always unfavour- 
able balance of trade—partially pays for them by the export of 
machinery. The new prospect of an unlimited and virtually 
gratuitous supply of American machinery to Russia is anything 
but pleasant. M. Litvinov agreed—why not ?—to the ratification 
of the Soviet-Italian pact of friendship negotiated last September, 
and he agreed to extend the Soviet-Italian trade convention, 
concluded last May, until December 1934. But in more important 
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things—and specifically the European situation—the interview 
would seem to have been barren. M. Litvinov adroitly turned 
the conversation into lengthy disquisitions on Japan, a matter of 
the most remote interest to Italy. Mussolini was admittedly 
anxious to restore good relations between Moscow and Nazi 
Germany, but Litvinov merely said that the Treaty of Rapallo 
was still in existence, and that new conversations were not in the 
least necessary. He underlined this little snub by passing through 
Berlin without pausing to meet Hitler, who was eager to make 
personal explanations, and who had just made an almost abject 
surrender in the matter of Russian Jews in Germany. Ironically, 
the Vatican avenged the snub by itself delivering one. Mr. 
Farley, the Catholic Postmaster-General of the United States, 
had journeyed in the ship with Litvinov apparently to explain to 
the Holy Father the purity of the American intentions in 
recognising the Soviets, and to persuade the Vatican to somewhat 
more friendly relations with America’s new friend. (There are 
some 30,000,000 Catholics in the United States who have to be 
remembered.) The Holy Father replied, urbi et orbi, that the 
Vicar of Christ on earth could have no dealings with a State that 
made complete atheism an integral part of its Second Five-Year 
Plan. : 


In the Far East, shrouded in mysterious secrecy, the Soviet 
Government continues to make significant noises. In what the 
Russian Communist Party ecstatically describes as ‘an epoch- 
making event, designed to strengthen the Soviet Far Eastern 
frontiers,’ Messrs. Molotov and Stalin, representing both the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government, on December 12 
issued a joint decree exempting the inhabitants of the Far 
Eastern territories from the usual compulsory grain deliveries 
to the State. Collectivised peasants are exempted for ten years, 
and non-collectivised for five. These specially pampered inhabi- 
tants of the Soviet paradise are also granted certain exemptions 
in the matter of handing over meat, potatoes, soya beans, milk 
and butter, while the pay of industrial workers, transport workers, 
fishermen, engineers, and teachers in the area is substantially 
increased. The decree, it is stated, was issued as a result of the 
report of M. Krutov, chairman of the civil administration of the 
Far Eastern territory, where of late there have been serious 
disorders provoked by the believed imminence of war. Simul- 
taneously, the pay of the N.C.O.’s and men of the Far Eastern 
army is increased by 50 per cent., and that of the officers by 
20 per cent. A serious effort to promote colonisation of these 
sparsely. settled lands is allegedly to be made. On December 14 
it was announced from Moscow, for the benefit of the American 
Press, that ‘ Colonisation of the Soviet province of Sakhalin, on 
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the Pacific coast of Siberia, will be undertaken immediately. 
Complications with Tokio may result, it is feared.’ It is improb- 
able that there is anything in this other than a naive Soviet effort 
to keep the American Government’s enthusiasm alive. Midwinter 
is not exactly the time to commence the colonisation of the semi- 
arctic island of Sakhalin. Nevertheless, there is no doubt about 
the intensity of the Soviet preparations for war in the Far East. 
They are being made under the personal supervision of M. 
Voroshilov, Commissar for War, with General Bliicher-Gourov- 
Gallens—the enigmatic military genius who organised Chiang- 
Kai-Shek’s victorious northward march from Canton in 1926—as 
his right-hand man. The Trans-Baikal and Amur Railway is 
being double-tracked. A seaplane base has been established at 
Oceanskay, 20 miles from Vladivostok. Great accumulations 
of supplies—in particular, wheat ravished from the starving 
peasants of the Ukraine—are stored at strategic points in Siberia. 

Meanwhile, Japan more or less serenely (there has been a 
domestic battle over the budget in consequence of the large 
demands of the navy) goes on her way, wherever that way may 
lead. There is talk of Japanese military wireless stations in 
Mongolia, and of a Japanese-backed incursion into Chinese 
Turkestan, that alleged Eldorado of precious metals which the 
Soviet Turk.-Sib. Railway was designed to exploit. The matter 
of most immediate interest to her is the revolt in the Chinese 
province of Fukien, opposite the Japanese island of Formosa. 
That revolt is the direct reaction of the new accord between 
Japan and the Chinese Nationalist Government of Nanking, 
headed by Chiang-Kai-Shek, and an indication of Moscow's 
ability to make trouble for it. At the end of November Mr. T. V. 
Soong, Chiang-Kai-Shek’s brother-in-law, the financial genius of 
the Nanking Government and prominently identified with a pro- 
American and anti-Japanese policy, resigned. Simultaneously, 
General Tsai Ting-Kai, commander of the 19th Route Army 
which gained fame against the Japanese at Shanghai and had 
subsequently been sent by Nanking to protect Fukien against 
the Communists, declared his independence of the Nationalist 
Government in a manifesto which violently denounced Chiang- 
Kai-Shek for treating with the Japanese. This was a little 
awkward for Chiang-Kai-Shek, who was just about to start a 
first-class offensive against the Communists in Kiangsi. He was 
constrained to postpone that offensive and turn his attention to 
Fukien—so far, without decisive results. Moreover, it distinctly 
impairs Chiang-Kai-Shek’s chance of effectively controlling 
Canton, whose governor, General Chen Chi-Tang, is alleged to be 
in secret understanding with Nanking. Chen Chi-Tang has been 
obliged to send troops against Fukien to oppose an incipient 
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invasion, with the effect of exposing Canton to capture by an 
army from Kwangsi, and a consequent set-back to the unification 
of China under the only Government which has so far shown any 
efficiency. The rebels in Fukien have set up a Government whose 
Foreign Minister is our old friend Mr. Eugene Chen, and it is 
alleged that the fabulously wealthy Mr. T. V. Soong is perhaps 
not altogether stranger to it. Notoriously, Russian advisers are 
actively assisting the new State. In this imbroglio the prestige 
of Japan has become bound up with that of the Nanking Govern- 
ment ; and the prestige of Japan in China will be of immense 
importance in the eventuality of conflict in the Far East. 

As perhaps a financial preliminary, the immensely profitable 
Japanese trade offensive goes on with particular destructiveness 
to British trade. Already Japan has supplanted Britain as the 
greatest exporter of cotton textiles, and in a multiplicity of 
articles her competition is one that cannot be met by any device 
of tariffs. But it would seem that the British Government is 
exceedingly chary of any interference at the present delicate 
juncture of affairs. Lancashire M.P.’s who were agitating for 
action against Japanese imports were privately but authoritatively 
informed that they were playing with fire, and that unless they 
were careful they might start a conflagration in the Far East 
which would involve Australia and Singapore. (As a corollary to 
this, the Commanders-in-Chief of the China and East Indies 
stations and of the Australian Squadron and of the New Zealand 
Division are to meet for conference in January at Singapore, 
where the naval base will not be completed until 1939.) The 
Commonwealth Government of Australia—which of late has sold 
the greatest portion of its wool-clip to Japan—is evidently of the 
same opinion as Whitehall. It proposes to send a diplomatic 
mission to the Far East early in 1934 with the express object of 
establishing good-will with Japan and China. A few years ago a 
war between America and Japan would inevitably have drawn 
in the British Empire, either as a whole or piecemeal. The action 
of the Australian Government is significant of a great change in 
the Dominion attitude. Both in Europe and in the Pacific the 
policy of Britain just now is reminiscent of the story of the small 
boy who, being asked what he wanted to be when he grew up, 
replied, ‘ Well, I’m going to try to be a bachelor.’ Britain is going 
to try to be a neutral. 

F, BritTEN AUSTIN. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY 


I was standing on the steps of the Carlton Club after the announce- 
ment of the results of the poll at the last General Election. Two 
women were standing behind me. ‘ My dear,’ said one to the 
other, ‘ it means the beginning of a New England.’ 

Two of the most powerful motives which appeal to demo- 
cracy are avarice and fear. The Conservative Party can seldom 
effectively appeal to avarice, for there it is outbid. Those who 
desire capital appreciation discover inevitably that a gold mine 
presents greater attractions than a trustee security. But what 
it Joses upon the electoral swings Toryism makes up upon the 
roundabouts. Avarice may be the most powerful motive to 
which the Labour Party appeals ; fear is the trump card of the 
Conservatives. That this is so is proved by the elections of 1924 
and 1931, and the outcome of the same transactions, when 
compared with those of 1923 and 1920, sufficiently indicates that 
democracy, like the cat i’ the adage, is usually more susceptible 
to apprehension than to greed. Whilst it may be safely assumed 
that an alteration in this distribution of political weapons would 
produce cataclysmic results, for the moment it must be regarded 
as static. 

Three successive problems face the author of a sketch of 
Conservative prospects and opportunities. In the immediate 
foreground looms the present National Coalition. How long will 
it last ? In the middle distance (political landscapes are greatly 
foreshortened) is the next General Election, probably taking place 
in 1935-36. How will the party fare in that? In the more 
distant future there is a large blank space (to be filled in, one may 
piously hope). What should occupy it ? 

The present ‘ National Government ’ is unlikely to break up 
through internal weakness. It is fairly clear that no important 
body of Conservatives desires to substitute Mr. Baldwin as Prime 
Minister in place of Mr. MacDonald. (It is seldom an appreciable 
advantage to replace Tweedledum by Tweedledee.) Moreover, 
it is by no means certain that Mr. Baldwin, for his part, greatly 
desires to add to the difficulties of leadership the weight of 
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primary responsibility for the affairs of the nation. It is also 
apparent that the enemies of the Government are not sufficiently 
strong to overthrow it. With the Labour Party it will be con- 
venient to deal at a later stage, as their opportunity will not arise 
until the dissolution of the present Parliament. The Liberal 
Party can safely be left out of consideration, as their opportunity 
will never arise at all. Here it is sufficient to observe that the 
Conservative opposition is manifestly impotent. The circum- 
stances of 1922 (to suggest a parallel) are wholly absent. The 
would-be Tory rebels, although they espouse a cavse which creates 
a good deal of enthusiasm in the local associations, are almost 
without support in the country and carry very little weight in 
the House. Moreover, vitally important, they have as yet no 
Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Churchill, unfortunately, has all his future 
some thirty years behind him, and can never well become again 
a genuine hope of the stern, unbending type of Tory, and, while 
the name of Lloyd commands the respect and devotion of an 
initiated few, by the many it is not so much disliked as almost 
entirely unknown. 

The truth is that the Conservatives could not get rid of 
Mr. MacDonald if they wished. With him would go the trusted 
leaders of the party, and the rest simply have not the personnel 
with which to fill the vacant places. Mr. A. L. Rowse, in a 
recent article,1 suggests Mr. Neville Chamberlain as an alterna- 
tive leader. Assume for a moment—a big assumption—that he 
was prepared to break with his colleagues. Mr. Chamberlain, 
although an admirable lieutenant, was never seriously suggested 
as leader except as a pis aller. The younger men—Duff Cooper, 
Donald Somervell, Walter Elliot, Oliver Stanley, Anthony Eden— 
represent precisely the type of Conservative that is most enthu- 
siastic for the Government. The dissident Tories are as incom- 
petent to form an Administration as the Independent Labour 
Party. Moreover, many of these most promising youngsters have 
been caught by the more vigorous appeal of the English Fihrer. 

While, however, the National Government is unlikely to fall 
from internal weakness or external assault, it is hardly likely to 
survive without considerable changes of personnel. The reign of 
Ramsay, at least, is clearly drawing to a close. He is neither 
young nor well, and it seems unlikely that he will be able to 
sustain his present office for another five years. After this, if he 
survives, he might well continue to exercise an influence in 
politics after the manner of Grey or Balfour (si parva licet com- 
ponere magnis), but it is not probable that he would be able to 
lead a Government. What is true of the Prime Minister is likely 


1 ‘ The Labour Party from Within,’ Nineteenth Century and After, December 
1933, p.- 641. 
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to be true of his main supporters. They are all getting on 
in years. Even if we assume, however, these changes of 
personnel, it is still likely that the Conservative Party will remain 
in association with other elements when it next faces the country, 
and will still be supporting a Government at least nominally 
national. In the absence of circumstances analogous to those of 
1922, the Conservatives are unlikely to desire to dissociate them- 
selves from former allies who are still considerable electoral assets. 
These allies, in their turn, are hardly strong enough to do without 
Conservative aid, and at the same time would lose their very 
raison @ étre if they formally merged with the Tory Party. It is 
difficult, for instance, after what has happened, to imagine Mr, 
Runciman or Sir John Simon as anything but allies of the Con- 
servatives. It is equally difficult to imagine them as Conserva- 
tives. The same is true of the National Labour adherents, 
These will find natural friends among the younger supporters of 
the Government, and with their aid should be able to influence 
party policy in such a way as to prevent a breach. It should also 
be remembered that as electoral assets these elements are far 
more valuable under their existing denominations. 

I propose, therefore, to assume that the Conservative Party 
will go to the country as supporters of a ‘ National Government’ 
and with a moderately progressive policy devised by the younger 
men very much to the fore. How will it fare ? 

The recent municipal and parliamentary bye-elections cer- 
tainly do not encourage Conservative hopes, and, from a Con- 
servative, an explanation must necessarily seem like an excuse. 
Nevertheless, at least an analysis is desirable. . The most notice- 
able fact about the recent bye-elections, at any rate, has been 
that the Labour Party for the first time for years has been able 
successfully to exploit the emotion of fear. East Fulham can, I 
think, be admittedly explained as the result of the fear of war. 
It was there successfully suggested that the continuance of 
Conservative government ultimately involved the participation 
by this country in another war. A contributory cause has been 
the identification of Fascism with the entire policy of the Right, 
and a widespread belief that it is an imminent possibility in this 
kingdom. This latter statement may seem to require some 
justification. One need not look further than Mr. Rowse’s 
illuminating article (already referred to) in the previous number 
of this Review. Referring (on p. 647) to the members of the 
Socialist League, he says that they 


are determined that, if they can help it, Fascism shall not triumph in this 
country through any such obtuseness of the Liberal mentality within the 
Labour movement. In order that democracy may continue [etc.]. 
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The entire Socialist Press, and almost every responsible Socialist 
_ leader, has attempted to make, and to some extent has succeeded 
in making, fear of Fascism one of the most popular planks.in the 
Labour platform. Lord Trenchard’s attempts to stem the rising 
tide of corruption in the police force, the experimental adoption of 
camps for the able-bodied unemployed (one of the few really 
constructive measures to deal with an urgent problem which the 
Government has to its credit), anything which can be shown to 
present even a passing analogy to the Italian or, better, the 
German system, has been pressed into service to support this at 
first sight fantastic suggestion. I have even heard the failure of 
Oxford authorities to prevent ardent opponénts of Fascism from 
‘attempting to break up a Mosley meeting cited as an example of 
the essential Fascism of the Right in England. There is no 
doubt that the Socialist Party is endeavouring to associate 
Hitlerism with the Conservatives in the popular mind in precisely 
the same way in which Conservatives have to some measure 
succeeded in associating the Labour Party with the principles of 
the Russian Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that the fear of war and of Fascism 
combined with the ever-present, and to some extent justified, 
fear of a capitalist threat to wages, represent a very formidable 
attempt on the part of the Labour Party to capture the Conserva- 
tive portion of the electorate. Will the attack succeed ? 

Criticism of the Government has been rendered more effective 
by the fact that, although hardly susceptible to the charge of 
supineness levelled at earlier Conservative Administrations, its 
chiefs have apparently not yet understood that, now that the 
crisis as a result of which they were elected is gradually passing 
away, the country would appreciate a more forward policy in 
financing schemes for social betterment (such as slum clearance) 
than the Government has yet shown an intention to carry out. 
It is, however, not safe to assume that this situation will prove 
of lasting duration. The failure of the Labour attack is rendered 
certain, however, by the absence of both of the two conditions 
necessary to its success. Before a Socialist victory is possible it 
will be necessary for the Labour Party to continue to control the 
appeal to the fear of Fascism and of war, which it has recently 
successfully employed. It will also be a conditio sine quad non 
that the National Government should be able to appeal to no 
counteracting considerations, either by way of a more forward 
policy or of a counter-threat to the safety of the electors. Even 
assuming—an assumption which will require separate attention— 
that the National Government initiates no forward policy, the 
bad tactics of Labour leaders have rendered the fulfilment of 
these conditions impossible. 
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Genuine pacifism is inconsistent with an adherence to the 
League Covenant or to Locarno, and Labour inconsistency in this 
respect is accentuated the more by the extreme hostility of the 
party to the Nazi régime in Germany. The cry of ‘ No Fascismo’ 
is rendered idle by the policy of Sir Stafford Cripps—not yet 
officially adopted, but already dangerously associated in the minds 
of the electorate with the official party. It is true that Sir 
Stafford’s adherents have an answer to this, but the retort is too 
easy. It is urged that the mandate of the electorate is a condition 
precedent to the adoption of the policy, and that the scheme, 
therefore, is ‘democratic to the point of political naiveté.* This 
position is, however, obviously untenable, since it is part of the 
scheme to prolong the life of Parliament by a Septennial Act if 
bye-elections are unfavourable. Democracy knows of no in- 
dissoluble unions between governors and governed, and the 
excuse of the tyrant who will not abdicate that ‘ You chose me’ 
is never an answer which finds favour with the people. 

It is also quite clear that now Free Trade is out of fashion it 
has been a cardinal mistake upon the part of the Labour Party 
to maintain its equivocal attitude towards Protection. It is 
obvious that Socialism is inconsistent with Free Trade prin- 
ciples, but Labour leaders consistently refuse to countenance 
the protective duties of the Tories. This is an error which may 
very well prove fatal. Whatever the merits or demerits of 
Protection, it binds the employees of protected industries to the 
Protectionist party with hoops of steel. That this is so has been 
proved at Cowley and in other places. 

It is therefore probable that, even if no forward policy is 
adopted, the Conservative Party will be able to face the next 
General Election with at least three good cries—the fear of 
dictatorship, the threat to Protection, and last, but not least, the 
confused and chaotic state of the world outside. Continued 
trouble abroad nearly always leads to nationalist leanings, and 
even if the conclusion above reached, that the Labour Party will 
be unable to pose as pacifist for long, is incorrect, it is probable 
that public opinion will be less self-consciously pacific than in the 
past. Perhaps it should be added that up to the present Tories 
have done less to identify themselves with Fascism than have the 
Socialists with Bolshevism in recent years. 

Politics, however, is more than a study of electoral odds, and 
interests others than the party boss, and if, as we have indicated, 
the Tories are to have the government of the country for another 
eight years at least, it is of some importance to inquire what use 
they are likely to make of their opportunities. Here the prospect 
is far less rosy. The heart of a political party lies in its local 

2 Rowse, /oc. cit., p. 648. 
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organisations, and the local Tory associations are rotten to the 
core. There is little prospect of improvement, and what there is 
is rendered more remote by the fact that Press criticism of the 
party is directed rather against the Central Office than the 
localities. This is most unjust. Central Office is an uninspired 
and pedestrian organisation, but it is thoroughly painstaking, and 
sincerely attempts to check the favouritism and extravagance of 
the local associations. It is important to realise the vital signifi- 
cance of these bodies in the practical operation of the machinery 
of government. The free choice of the democracy in a parlia- 
mentary election is free only as, philosophers assure us, all our 
choices are free—that is to say, free only as between predetermined 
alternatives, or candidates. No one has a chance of being elected 
to Parliament (generally speaking) unless he has first been 
selected as a candidate by a local party association. The prin- 
ciples of selection which these bodies employ are often far from 
satisfactory—still more frequently the reverse of democratic, 
I append three examples of this phase of our parliamentary 
system in working so far as it affects the Conservative Party : 

The first case is a London constituency—a safe Tory seat. 
Selection of candidates (unless the rules have been altered very 
recently) is by the executive committee, the general body of 
the association having no power of suggestion, but only a right 
of veto. Membership of the executive committee can be obtained 
by a subscription of £5 annually, which gives the subscriber a right 
to a seat upon this body and to the title and style of vice-president 
of the association. 

The second case is an agricultural constituency in the 
Eastern Counties. Again the seat may be regarded as safe for 
Conservatism. Until recently it was held by an extremely 
wealthy man. Prospective Conservative candidates have been 
informed that they need not apply unless they subscribe to the 
local association the fantastic sum of £3000 per annum. 

The third example is of a safe Conservative seat in the resi- 
dential area of a northern industrial city. Prospective candidates 
for Parliament have been informed that {600 a year is the least 
annual subscription which the association will consider. 

It is really surprising, in view of facts like these, that the 
parliamentary representation of the party is not worse than it is. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that the amazing decline in the 
National vote at recent bye-elections has been due to the unsuit- 
ability of the Conservative candidates. Put an effective young 
National Labour candidate (like Mr. Kenneth Lindsay) in the 
field, and he is brilliantly successful. Tory candidates more and 
more tend to run to one of three types. There is the successful 
local figure who knows nothing of wider issues. There is the 
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sprig of the aristocracy who knows nothing of any issues at all, 
and there is the retired but distinguished gentleman who knows 
nothing of politics except what he learns from Central Office. 
It is not with men like these that a country seething with discon- 
tent at poverty and labour conditions can be guided to better 
times. To describe this curious group of people, as, for instance, 
Mr. Rowse benevolently does, as ‘ highly gifted, highly trained, 
young members of the governing class ’® is really to understate 
the Labour case. It is comparatively cold comfort to reflect that 
conditions in the Labour Party, although different, are really just 
as bad, yet every attempt at reform is described as ‘ washing dirty 
linen in public’ (politically an unpardonable offence, and far 
worse than not washing it at all). 

Fortunately, however unsatisfactory its internal condition, 
there are two good points about the Conservative Party. Unlike 
the Labour Party, which dictates its policy to its leaders, the Tory 
Party has a tradition of loyalty to its best men, and, once they 
secure election to Parliament, the best men certainly tend to come 
to the top. Both these tendencies continue, and herein lies the 
real hope for the future. If the whole of the ‘ Old Gang’ were 
swept: away to-morrow (quod deus avortat), Oliver Stanley, 
Walter Elliot, Donald Somervell, Anthony Eden, Duff Cooper, 
with a few others, are perfectly capable of forming a competent 
Government, and if we remember that in all probability they would 
be assisted by other ‘ National elements ’—by Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
for instance, and Malcolm MacDonald—there is no reason at all 
to suppose that such a Government would be any weaker than the 
present. Would it be stronger ? What would it achieve ? These 
questions are of more than academic interest, for we should 
remember that even if the ‘Old Gang’ is not swept away to- 
morrow, the days of the men of sixty are clearly numbered. 
These others are the men who will be governing the country in six 
years’ time. 

Such a Government, when it comes, will certainly mark a new 
development in English policy. Unlike their elders, younger 
Conservatives have no fear of being charged with Socialism. 
They have been brought up to regard without aversion an England 
in which, to use a Socialist leader’s phrase, there is ‘ a little less 
poverty and a little less riches.’ They regard as of axiomatic 
validity the claim of the working class, and especially of the 
skilled labourers, to security and comfort. Nor, in accepting this, 
are they the less good Conservatives. Three points of funda- 
mental importance (apart, one hopes, from a certain Conservative 
prudence) divide them from the Socialist Party. In the first 
place, they regard Marxism as exploded, whether it is regarded as 

3 Loc. cit., p. 652. 
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a philosophy of society, as an explanation of history, as a policy, 
or as a prediction of the future. In the second place, they believe 
that there are claims other than those of poverty which it would 
be unjust to ignore. In the third place, they have little faith in 
the various expedients, financial, social, or industrial, proposed by 
the Socialist Party, and believe that their adoption would be 
nothing but a disaster to the working class, which, having less to 
lose than any other, is naturally the most affected by any error in 
administration. . 

It follows that the policy of such a Government as I have 
indicated will never be susceptible of such charges of supine- 
ness as have, with some justification, been levelled at some of 
its predecessors. The ground for more deliberate planning in the 
industrial sphere was already broken in the early twenties of this 
century by the Electricity Scheme (a purely Conservative measure), 
and in the thirties Mr. Morrison’s Transport Board (the measure 
of a Socialist, which is, however, very self-consciously Conserva- 
tive) is an experiment which cannot fail to be watched sympa- 
thetically and closely. It is a mistake to suppose that Conserva- 
tive Administrations will in the future refuse to use Government 
credit for expenditure of a commercial or a quasi-commercial kind. 
The objections raised to such expedients\at the moment, when 
employed by younger men, are either directed to the occasion 
(the financial crisis) or the object upon which the money is to be 
spent. Even if the Conservative Party were rightly regarded as 
an appanage of the financiers, there are many indications even 
now that a Housing Loan (to give an example) would be welcomed 
in the City. With a National Government led by the younger 
men I have indicated, it would be safe to predict the initiation of 
several measures upon the analogy of the Electricity Scheme 
(assuming, of course, favourable financial conditions). It would 
be safe also to assume that slum clearance would be one of the 
objects upon which money thus raised would be expended. 

It is also possible that such a Government would find it 
necessary to institute at least one constitutional reform of far- 
reaching importance. Modern parliamentary democracy is clearly 
unworkable, or at least unsatisfactory, in its present form. It is 
incredibly cumbrous at one moment, at another disastrously swift. 
It leads in England to the selection of candidates by all parties 
who are ignorant of, and ignore, the best expert opinion. In the 
Conservative Party, as we have seen, members of Parliament 
are almost wholly unrepresentative of the working-class votes 
supporting them. Labour M.P.’s are for the most part old, 
incredibly stupid, almost illiterate, and wholly unrepresentative 
men of their educated supporters. Parliaments are elected which 
do not, even at the time of election, represent the real feeling in 
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the country (cf. the present Parliament) ; on the other hand, real 
strength of government is often impossible owing to the direct 
influence of electors upon their representatives. These defects 
are almost universally recognised, and various suggestions have 
been made to solve the problems which they raise. Liberals have 
supported various schemes of electoral reform, and usually favour 
proportional representation. Sir Stafford Cripps suggests govern- 
ment by Order in Council and the abolition of the House of Lords, 
Conservatives have hitherto occupied themselves with unworkable 
proposals for House of Lords reform. 

These proposals are hardly likely to commend themselves to 
modernist Conservative opinion. Proportional representation is 
based upon a fallacious theory, and is usually found unworkable 
in practice. At best, it serves to preserve in unnatural life 
political interests which would be better dead. The Socialist 
proposal is, of course, not merely to abolish the Lords, but 
practically to abolish both Houses of Parliament and to substitute 
legislation by the Executive. It is difficult to see that this would 
be an improvement upon the existing arrangement. On the other 
hand, every scheme of House of Lords reform has been caught 
upon the horns first of one and then another ineluctable dilemma. 
A Second Chamber must either be popularly elected (as suggested 
in the Parliament Act) or chosen upon some other basis. If it is 
popularly elected, it is open to objection whether it agrees in 
political complexion with the Lower House or not. If it agrees 
it is superfluous, and if it disagrees, as it is popularly elected, 
there is no reason why either House should give way to the other, 
and deadlock is the inevitable result, unless resort is had to 
improvident experiments like a referendum. Upon the other 
hand, if the House is not popularly elected, the only terms upon 
which the House of Commons would admit it into the Constitution 
would be those upon which the existing House of Lords is allowed 
to remain. Moreover, either a method of election ensuring that 
the Second Chamber is conservative (with a small c) in opinion is 
employed or it isnot. If it is, such a body would have little chance 
of survival against a democratic Assembly ; and if it is not, the 
whole object of bicameral government is defeated. The Socialist 
proposal of abolition with ‘ open-mindedness’ (!)* upon the 
question of what is to replace it merely intensifies existing evils 
and removes the only place where informed (although one-sided) 
opinion can effectively be heard. 

There are some grounds for thinking that Mr. Elliot at least 
has considered the adoption of an almost entirely novel principle 
in English politics. Quite recently he referred in terms of praise 
to the corporative principle. Once give to informed opinion in 

1 Cf. Rowse, loc. cit., p. 648. 
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industry and the professions (whether trade union or otherwise) a 
certain power of legislative self-expression as such, and your 
constitutional problem is largely solved without abandoning the 
essential principles of democracy. As far as the old terminology 
is concerned, the corporations are to some extent a new Lower 
House with probouleutic functions ; the Legislature proper (the 
House of Commons) is the Upper House. This relationship is 
well illustrated by the history of the Prayer Book Measure in- 
troduced under the (essentially corporative) Church Assembly 
Powers Act. 

To such a solution it would of course be objected that it 
confirms all the worst suspicions of the Left regarding the Fascist 
tendencies of the Right. But such an objection is not necessarily 
sound. It is true that the corporative principle has, in fact, been 
mainly utilised by the Fascist States. There is, however, no 
reason in principle why this should be so. In a Fascist State 
elections to the corporations are naturally dominated by the 
Fascist Party. There is no reason in principle why they should 
not be carried out on democratic or, indeed, any other lines. The 
corporative principle itself is a great new political invention, and 
it would be as unwarranted to refuse to consider it solely on the 
ground that it has been utilised by the Fascists as it would be to 
refuse to consider the introduction of a new mechanical invention 
because it was devised by an atheist. 

To some extent this solution would be a great liberation to the 
Conservative Party. As against mere wealth it would give 
technical ability a tremendous advantage. To the public at large 
it would provide a new machinery for carrying out schemes of 
industrial planning and insurance, and would reduce the power 
of the agitator to precisely that which it ought to be, that of a 
creature whose main function it is to prevent the abuse of the 
liberties of the people. Whether this is likely to be put into 
effect I do not know. But there must be many besides myself 
who regard a solution along these lines as the only alternative to 


chaos. 
QuinTIN Hoce. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 


THE Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, appointed 
in December 1930, took nearly two years to master its subject, 
reporting finally in October 1932. The Government has spent 
another year in reaching its decisions and drafting its Bill. 
Impatient as the-public rightly was of the robberies that ingenious 
people continued to perpetrate under shelter of the law until the 
Anomalies Act, founded on the Commission’s first Report, was 
‘ passed in 1931, and later of the inequalities between different 
areas that marked the unco-ordinated local application of the 
means test, it cannot be said that the three years have been ill 
spent. A large measure of general agreement has been attained 
about the Insurance scheme (Part I. of the Bill), though irrecon- 
cilable advocates of parasitic socialism, like fanatical teetotallers 
in their opposition to temperance reform, may prefer the exist- 
ing order of things to remain unimproved, to strengthen the cry 
for its total destruction. Part II., dealing with the treatment 
of those who have no longer, or never had, claims to insurance 
benefit, is more open to question. 

A year ago, reviewing in The Nineteenth Century the final 
Report of the Royal Commission, I welcomed the proposed 
Statutory Commission to supervise the working of unemployment 
finance, as the central feature of the Report and potentially the 
most fruitful of its recommendations. It is highly satisfactory to 
find this feature embodied in the Bill, though with a difference. 
The Royal Commission would have given the Statutory Com- 
mission oversight not only of insurance proper, but also of its 
scheme of unemployment assistance, intermediate between 
insurance benefit and public assistance (Poor Law relief). The 
Bill provides for this intermediate Class, but (as explained later) 
creates a second body, the Unemployment Assistance Board, to 
administer it, so confining the Statutory Commission to the 
sphere of the Insurance Fund. This is the most important 
departure of Part I. from the Royal Commission’s Report. 

The creatica of the Statutory Commission has two aims. 


1 ‘ The State and the Unemployed,’ December 1932. 
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The very costly delays experienced under the reign of law in 
stopping obvious holes in the insurance scheme will be avoided 
by frank acceptance of the fact that it is impossible for Parliament 
to find time to keep the complex details of such schemes flexible 
enough to meet changing industrial and financial conditions ; 
and it is futile to allege subversive aims of permanent officials, 
greedy of power, as a reason for denying to the Executive the 
necessary powers (under due safeguard) to do what Parliament 
cannot. The convincing answer to The New Despotism is con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers 
(1932), and in this respect the parrot-cry, still heard in Parliament 
and out, against Bureaucracy has about as much relation to the 
realities of modern government as has the bill ‘for the more 
effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries’ which the House 
still reads a first time on the first day of every session, to preserve 
its right (unchallenged for centuries) to talk at large. Further, 
sad experience has proved only too conclusively that under the 
guidance of Ministers, of whatever party, the House of Commons 
is peculiarly prone, when it does get to work on unemployment, 
to make changes ‘ determined less by the need for the careful 
balancing of income and expenditure than by a desire to attract, 
or do as little as possible to repel, electoral support’ (Royal 
Commission’s Report, par. 288). Ever since 1920 the Minister of 
Labour had had statutory power to alter scales of insurance 
contributions and benefits, to keep the fund solvent, ‘if the 
Treasury so direct.’ The significant fact is that the Treasury 
never so directed, but let the fund run up a debt of {115 millions. 
The Treasury officials could do no more than tender advice to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer confidentially—and Chancellors 
are just as sensitive about electoral support as their colleagues. 

Against this very human failing in the politically great, it has 
now been decided to unsheathe the last weapon of democracy— 
publicity: Nobody outside Government circles knows, or can 
with propriety seek to know, what advice a Minister receives 
from his permanent officials: whether timely warning was given 
of coming events, or how far estimates of this and that were 
deliberately tinged with optimism. Though the Minister must be 
held responsible whatever the outcome, such responsibility is only 
technical. But the Bill provides him with other advisers, not 
departmental officials ; and they will have such powers of initia- 
tive, and the Minister such rights to their responsible advice and 
such obligations to publish it with his own decision thereon, that 
there will be real responsiblity if any future failure occurs. 
Members of Parliament, as the appointed watch-dogs of the t ax- 
payer, will have every opportunity of giving tongue before the 
damage is done, and will share the responsibility if they remain 
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silent. In one respect, indeed, the Bill improves upon the Royal 
Commission’s proposals. If the Statutory Commission finds the 
fund in danger of insolvency and makes proposals which the 
Minister does not approve, the latter may submit his own pro- 
posals, for the approval of Parliament by resolution ; but these 
must be such as to produce substantially the same effect on the 
fund as those he has rejected. How many French Ministries 
might have escaped destruction if a similar obligation lay on the 
Finance Committees of the Chamber and Senate when tearing a 
budget to bits ! 

While the Royal Commission was sitting the least of its 
anxieties must have been how to dispose of surpluses on the 
Insurance Fund ; but things have so far improved that the Bill 
assigns to the Statutory Commission the duty of advising (after 
hearing interested parties) whether an accruing surplus should be 
got rid of by altering rates of contribution or benefit, or should be 
used to pay off debt in addition to the fixed amortisation charge 
dealt with further on. A surplus of over {12 millions having been 
indicated in October last, from the falling numbers unemployed, 
the Treasury took a first charge of £4 millions for accelerating 
amortisation of debt, and the Minister, as he frankly stated in 
debate, looked round for ways of spending the remainder. The 
Royal Commission had proposed (as explained below) to vary the 
periods for which benefit might be drawn, in favour of men with 
a good employment record, but so as to reduce total expenditure. 
The Bill goes far beyond this modest proposal, with an extra cost 
of £8} millions. A Unionist supporter, in debate, urged that the 
money would be better spent in extended exemption of private 
income under the means test. The one idea that occurred to 
nobody was to refrain from spending it. A surplus, now rarissima 
avis—though formerly these islands were its favourite breeding 
haunt—having appeared, all the long-shore gunners are out at 
once ; to try to reacclimatise the species is unthinkable, and the 
only question is whose mantelpiece the trophy shall adorn. The 
Royal Commission proposed a normal limit of thirteen weeks’ 
benefit with extra weeks in proportion to contributions paid, and 
deductions for benefit drawn, in the last five years; the effect 
being that anyone employed for more than two-thirds of his last 
five years might get extra benefit, and the person with a ‘ clean’ 
record might draw for thirty-nine weeks. This, with 3,000,000 
unemployed, would have saved £4 millions a year as compared 
with the present limit of twenty-six weeks for everybody qualified 
for benefit, provisionally adopted in 1931 to kill the permanent 
pension idea that grew out of the Blanesburgh Report. The Bill 
adopts the Royal Commission’s formula, but tacks it on to the 
twenty-six weeks instead of thirteen, so giving the person with a 
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clean record a whole year on benefit, at an extra cost of £8} millions 
over the present rule. But this is for a total of 2,500,000 unem- 
ployed ; for 3,000,000 the extra cost would be nearly {10 millions, 
so that the comparison between the Royal Commission’s rule and 
the Bill is that between a saving of £4 millions and an increase 
of {10 millions. A magnificent splash! But there is this to be 
said. By extending periods of benefit people are kept on the 
Insurance Fund, to which the Government’s contribution is 
reckoned, not on the numbers unemployed, but on those employed ; 
and do not come on the Exchequer for ‘ assistance,’ almost the 
whole cost of which falls on the taxpayer. It is true that, for 
reasons explained later, this saving is only £6} millions for the 
extra cost of £8} millions—a loss of {2 millions in transferring the 
credit from benefit to assistance ; but the taxpayer as such has 
reason to rejoice. Had the money been spent on restoring the 
cuts or otherwise raising benefit rates, there would have been no 
saving, but an increase, because rates of assistance would have 
been forced up to their former parity with benefit ; while to make 
the money available for ‘ means test ’ exemptions it must first be 
transferred from insurance to assistance, by some method that the 
proposer omitted to explain. As for the clamour about the cuts, 
the answer is that prosperity is still far off and that the real value 
of the rates of benefit set up in 1928 has since risen by 13 per 
cent., while the cut of 1931 was limited to ro per cent. 

In carrying the age for entry into insurance back to the school- 
leaving age, and in other proposals relating to juveniles, the Bill 
follows generally the lines of the Royal Commission ; where it 
diverges, it is in the direction of higher cost. Thus, the under- 
sixteen rates of contribution in the Royal Commission’s Report 
(boys, 4d.; girls, 34d.) are reduced to 2d. for all. The Royal 
Commission’s benefit of 3s. a week up to sixteen is struck out, 
but per contra an unemployed insured parent draws dependant’s 
allowance for an unemployed child, without the condition 
requiring continuation of full-time education; and the con- 
tributions paid before sixteen will count towards the thirty 
contributions required for benefit, so that the latter may begin 
from age sixteen instead of (as now) thirty weeks later. There 
are further grants from the fund for courses of instruction 
(£425,000), with an equal sum from the Exchequer. The total 
new charge on the fund being £825,000 (in addition to the 
Exchequer grant) and the contribution income £760,000, charges 
of exploiting the young to enable the Government to shirk its 
duty to their elders are wide of the mark. 

On the vexed question of unemployment insurance for 
agriculture the Bill again follows the Royal Commission in 
requiring the Statutory Commission to make proposals as quickly 
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as possible, the Royal Commission after much study having 
confessed itself beaten. The difficulties are very real. The 
provisions of r91r for the return of contributions in no-claim 
cases having been dropped, inclusion in the general insurance 
scheme is no unmixed blessing where there is very little unemploy- 
ment, the contributions becoming not so much a premium as a 
tax; and such ingenuous proposals as that of the May Com- 
mittee, to bring special ‘industries’ like banking and insurance 
into the main scheme for that very reason, are a net spread in 
vain in the sight of the birds concerned. At the present levels of 
profits and wages in agriculture weekly contributions of rod. are 
altogether excessive and the benefits too high for the wage level ; 
on the other hand, there are great administrative difficulties in 
running different schemes abreast, with people changing over 
from one industry to another. Unemployment in agriculture is 
less rare than formerly, but there are no reliable statistics of it, 
and it is certain that the starting of an insurance scheme would 
itself increase unemployment to an unknown extent, the farmer 
considering that his own compulsory contributions would justify 
him in standing his men off, whenever he could spare them, to 
_ be supported by the fund. The finance of Part I. includes no 
provision for the risk of loss on an agricultural scheme. 

The provision in the Bill for repayment of the old debt on the 
fund has been a favourite target for the critics. The Royal 
Commission proposed to make a fresh start, charging the new 
scheme with {1} millions of the sixty-five years’ annuity of 
£44 millions necessary to amortise the debt of £115 millions with 
which political handling had bogged the old scheme. The Bill 
not only leaves the whole charge on the fund, but, by shortening 
the period to forty years, increases the annuity payments to two 
of {2% millions each. This has been roundly denounced by 
members of all parties as mere Treasury pedantry. But, looking 
comprehensively at the whole finance of Part I., there is more in 
it than that. The Royal Commission, assuming 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed, gave the fund an income of £59 millions and outgoings 
of £554 millions (beside £1} millions for the debt), but against this 
£2 million surplus a growth of unknown amount was foreseen 
in ‘ assistance.’ The actuarial member of the Commission pro- 
posed economies reducing both income and expenditure (excluding 
debt) of the fund to £53 millions, thus leaving only a nominal 
surplus but bringing down the total Exchequer charge from 
£85 millions to £67 millions, in spite of raising the Exchequer 
share of assistance to 95 per cent. The Bill shows, for 2,500,000 
unemployed, expenditure (exclusive of debt) of £56 millions, or 
£4 million above the Royal Commission’s scheme for 3,000,000 
unemployed. In other words, not only are Mr. Trouncer’s quite 
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practicable proposals entirely ignored, but the whole saving to 
the fund by the application to smaller numbers of unemployed 
of present rates of contribution and benefit is dissipated, leaving 
no reserve for the ugly possibility that unemployment may again 
increase. It might indeed be thought that the Government, in 
the act of tying its own hands against future angling for ‘electoral 
support,’ had taken full advantage of a last opportunity—a treat 
all round before signing the pledge. The outcry against the larger 
debt annuities overlooks the fact that if the whole (or two-thirds) 
of the £115 millions * were thrown into the National Debt, the 
interest would have to be found on the Budget. By leaving it on 
the fund the Chancellor pro tanto increases his power to give the 
taxpayer, or industry, or both, a first instalment of the long over- 
due relief to the overtaxed ; and for this reason gratitude is due 
to the Treasury for having secured for debt reduction a sub- 
stantial slice of the doomed surplus on the fund. The real faults 
in Part I. as a whole are that it is a gamble on the by no means 
assured chance of steady progress in employment, that it does 
nothing towards reducing the crisis rate of the ‘ equal thirds’ 
contributions to the fund, which the Royal Commission declared 
justifiable only so long as the finances of the fund were precarious 
—indeed, it does its best to keep them so—and that it shows no 
trace of economy. To see what chance there is of that, we must 
follow up under Part II. the fate of the £6} millions. 

With Part II. we sail a perilous sea: soundings few and 
unreliable, visibility poor to bad. Yet sail we must, as we have 
drifted into a position where we can neither stand fast nor go back. 
We paid out relief, without reference to needs or time limit, at 
full-benefit rates, pretending that it was insurance and borrowing 
the money until we could neither maintain the pretence nor 
balance the Budget. The Royal Commission’s intermediate 
class is in fact already in existence: a rough colt, Transitional 
Payments, by Means Test out of Transitional Benefit ; and there 
is no doubt whatever about his staying. He is to be rechristened 
Unemployment Allowance ;' and how he will finally shape 
depends on four major points: the scope of the intermediate 
class, the standard of the allowances in relation to those of 
insurance and Poor Law relief respectively, the machinery of 
administration and the financial results. 

As regards scope, the Royal Commission saw clearly that, once 
something better than relief of destitution had been granted to 
persons who had exhausted insured benefit, the same treatment 
must be extended to able-bodied unemployed of trades outside 
unemployment insurance. Why, for instance, should a docker 
who once paid contributions—and, incidentally, got them back 

® Recently reduced to {112 millions. 
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in an actuarial sense not three times over (the developed form of 
94. for 4d.), but eleven times—be treated better, for all time, than 
a farm hand or railwayman ? It did not, however, define in terms 
the limits of this extension. The Bill does this by adopting the 
limits of the Contributory Pensions scheme. This, of course, does 
not satisfy those whose enthusiasm for (public) benevolence blinds 
them to financial limitations, but it is clearly sound. The limits 
of the pension scheme have been hammered out by experience 
and, by adopting them, fresh questions will be avoided and the 
two schemes will in future move together, if at all, without the 
see-saw that would be set up if one or other could be represented 
as unfairly excluding this or that section of the population. 
Such ‘ self-employing ’ classes as owner-drivers of taxis, hawkers, 
etc., whom it is sought by some to include, belong to a quite 
separate field which is nowhere fenced off from that ‘ voluntary 
unemployment’ against which Mrs. Sidney Webb warned the 
Royal Commission. If A. offers B. a contract of service for 
stated work on stated terms, the materials exist for determining 
whether B.’s refusal disqualifies him for an allowance; but 
where there is no A. and no contract, how shall the point be 
defined at which B. is entitled to fold his hands and fall back on 
maintenance at public expense ? Self-employment is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Normally, only those capable of and available for work 
between ages sixteen and sixty-five, are eligible for unemployment 
allowances. Cases of voluntary unemployment, called plainly 
‘ work-shyness,’ but in the Bill (more politely) ‘ cases of special 
difficulty,’ are specially provided against. The unemployment 
assistance officer, subject to appeal by an aggrieved applicant to 
the appeal tribunal, may issue the allowance to some other 
member of the household, or issue it in kind, or require attendance 
at a work centre run by either the Board or the public assistance 
authority, or may arrange with that authority that the applicant 
should enter a workhouse, the allowance being then divided 
between the household and the authority. If in defiance of such 
measures he shows himself an incurable loafer, he may be reported 
to the tribunal, which may disqualify him temporarily or per- 
manently for unemployment assistance, subject to any representa- 
tions by the authority on whose hands he is then thrown as a case 
of wilful destitution. No reasonable person will attempt to repre- 
sent these measures as uncalled for, or as bringing the honest 
worker back to the workhouse door ; but it is evident that they 
would work more smoothly if the allowances were administered as 
a local service. 

The standard of allowances is a dangerous question, round 
which the Royal Commission walked somewhat delicately. It 
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saw the necessity of a rule that allowances must fall short of the 
wage level, lest applicants should prefer them to wages; and 
declared it impossible to make exceptions to this rule. though 
hard cases would occur. But whether allowances should also be 
less than insurance benefit they considered more doubtful in 
theory, though ‘as a matter of practical policy, there should be 
some advantage in insurance benefit ’—perhaps to avoid the 
question ‘ Why do I get no more, or even less, when I pay contri- 
butions towards my benefit, than those who pay nothing?’ 
But it went on to say that the insurance scheme should be framed 
to give benefits higher than the allowance standard ; subject to 
which, that standard should be as high as financial limitations 
will allow. Later in its Report, when the point cropped up again, 
it added nothing more definite, but seems to have relied, for thrift 
in practice, on its plan under which needs would continue to be 
assessed by a staff familiar with Poor Law standards, though not 
in this connexion bound by them. The Bill leaves the standard 
to be determined by regulations to be made by the Minister with 
the advice of the Board, to ‘determine the need’ (sing.) of an 
applicant and to ‘ assess his needs’ (plur.). As explained below, 
the Bill gives the assessment of needs to a new staff, and the 
oversight of the scheme (for assigning which to the Statutory 
Commission the Royal Commission gave good reasons) to a 
separate Board. Much will depend on the choice of persons ; but 
we are left with an uncomfortable possibility, under certain 
conditions, of the Statutory Commission’s benefits and the new 
Board’s allowances chasing one another up the scale. Meanwhile, 
Ministers have already announced that, in suitable cases, allow- 
ances may exceed benefits. 

The great ‘ Means Test’ question also arises here—.e., the 
extent to which in each case other income should be deducted 
from the recognised standard in calculating the amount of the 
allowance. The Bill follows the Royal Commission in laying down 
that the household is the unit ; the personal requirements of all 
its members, as well as their resources, must be taken into account ; 
certain sources of income are to be disregarded in whole or part ; 
and generally, where there are capital investments (money) 
exceeding a certain amount, there should be a deduction of Is. a 
week for each £25 of the excess up to a capital total of £300, beyond 
which there should be no allowance. The Royal Commission 
exempted the first £50, the Bill only the first {25, making a 
difference of 1s. a week between {25 and {50. On the other hand, 
the Bill is more liberal in its treatment of workmen’s compensation 
payments. Taking the treatment of invested moneys as a good 
guide to the general standard of severity enforced, it appears that 
a man with £250 invested at 34 per cent. would be called upon to 
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reduce his capital by less than {15 in his first whole year of 
assistance, which (as we have already seen) might well be his 
second year of continuous unemployment. Could anything well 
be gentler ? Official statistics show that, taking initial applica- 
tions and revisions together, in recent determinations there are 
means liable to contribute in about two-fifths of the cases. The 
agitation for total abolition of the test is purely factitious, and 
poor frank Mr. Lansbury has confessed that he was driven into 
it by the crack of the whip—a foretaste of the tyranny of the 
caucus over Labour Cabinets to come. 

As regards machinery of administration, the Bill completely 
throws over the Royal Commission’s plan, under which unem- 
ployment assistance was to remain a local government service, 
allowances being assessed by the experienced local staffs while the 
Minister, with the help of the Statutory Commission, was to 
improve the working of the present improvised machinery of 
transitional payments, by prescribing general standards and rules 
to remove the inequalities now complained of between different 
areas, except in so far as they are justified by differences in local 
economic conditions and customs. A new Board, under con- 
ditions of publicity like those of the Statutory Commission, is to 
administer the system by its own officers, with help. from local 
advisory committees and subject to appeal to local Tribunals. 
There are permissive provisions (probably intended to be temporary) 
for the Board to use the services of officers of local authorities and 
labour exchanges in the investigation of circumstances, but allow- 
ances must be determined by the Board’s officers only. The 
emphasis on this suggests that the reason for this departure may 
be the difficulty experienced recently in securing that certain local 
authorities should administer assistance in accordance with the 
expressed intentions of Parliament; but do the objections to 
superseding a sprinkling of recalcitrants in the last resort by 
special commissioners (notably successful in practice) altogether 
outweigh the reasons by which the Royal Commission supported 
its proposals ? By keeping the service local and putting it under 
the eye of the Statutory Commission, duplication would be 
minimised (for there must always be a Poor Law sediment of the 
aged, the infirm, the unemployables and those outside the scope 
of the Bill) ; administrative economy and better co-ordination 
(without invoking the Minister) secured between insurance and 
assistance ; and there could be no tendency for either Statutory 
Commission or Board so to frame rules and regulations as to 
relieve one fund at the expense of the other: one knows how 
much precious energy is dissipated in ‘ demarcation ’ squabbles, 
in public offices as well as in trade unions. If all this be regarded 
as secondary, there remains a fundamental principle best expressed 
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in the Royal Commission’s own words: ‘ it is impossible by any 
system of statutory rules, judicially administered, to effect a 
proper discrimination between different individual cases... . 
Such discrimination can be made only by an individual judgment 
of the particular circumstances in each case. In other words, it 
is a matter for the discretion of an administrative authority and 
not one for judicial determination.’ But ‘a local official or local 
committee appointed by the Minister to administer discretionary 
payments cannot, and should not, be expected to exercise discre- 
tion in any real sense . . . it must be provided for by assigning 
to some authoritative local body an effective part in the scheme.’ 
Does the interposition of a London board between the Minister 
and the local staffs destroy the force of these considerations ? 
Hardly, especially in view of the very important administrative 
functions assigned to ‘ appeal tribunals.’ The very title has a 
strong flavour of the legalism which, necessary as it is in its proper 
place, it is essential to avoid here. Not as bearing directly on 
unemployment allowances, but as an indication of the kind of 
judicial spirit to avoid, take the ruling relating to allowances to 
soldiers’ households during the war: that if a couple making a 
comfortable income from (e.g.) a shop had a son who gave his 
mother part of his wages towards the family mess, the father and 
mother thereby became ‘ dependants partially dependent ’ on the 
boy, in a legal sense carrying with it a weekly payment from 
public funds when he joined up, and a pension if he died. Such a 
result would not accord with plain common sense or with the live 
administrative discretion for which the Royal Commission con- 
tended. Lawyers, as Lord Haldane used to say, are not generally 
good administrators ; and no hat cramps the head like a full- 
bottomed wig trimmed with red tape. This question of direct 
central administration versus local administration under central 
direction has not so far been really debated. The reasons for 
throwing over the Royal Commission should be laid open for 
critical examination, as a matter of crucial importance. On the 
other hand, the attack on the ground that the Bill kills parlia- 
mentary control is entirely misconceived. Full control is reserved 
to the House of everything but the right to interfere in individual 
cases under such forms as motions to reduce the salaries of the 
Board, which are for that reason borne on the Consolidated Fund. 
Though the finance of Part II. is fairly well covered in 
the memorandum issued with the second edition of the Bill, 
there are still large liabilities of which not even a rough outside 
estimate is attempted. Like Insurance, Assistance is to have its 
own fund, but in a totally different sense ; it is merely a book- 
keeping device for collecting from many sources into one account - 
all the varied expenditure on allowances and their administration, 
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crediting the (fixed) contributions to be paid by local authorities 
and charging off the balance to the Exchequer. This is better 
than our classical public accountancy that so successfully prevents 
anyone from finding out what any service really costs ; but there 
is no limit to the Exchequer contribution (as there is with 
insurance) and no carrying forward of balances from year to year 
such as makes the Insurance fund a significant reality. 

The changes in expenditure as compared with present practice, 
so far as they are estimated, are mainly four. The saving of 
£6} millions on allowances, purchased by the increase of {8} 
millions on insurance benefit, has already been mentioned. The 
£2 millions difference goes principally into the pockets of persons 
who by being kept on benefit escape the means test—those 
without means liable to contribute profiting only by the higher 
level of benefit over assistance. To him that hath shall be given. 
The new arrangements -between the Exchequer and local 
revenues are stated to result in an extra subvention to rates of 
over {2} millions,* which is so distributed as to reach the dis- 
tressed areas, the effect over the whole country being that the 
Exchequer bears 95 per cent. of assistance and the rates only 5, 
as Mr. Trouncer had proposed on the Royal Commission. The 
calculations are complex, but the result is true to form. Whenever 
the question of rates versus taxes comes up, the taxpayer always 
loses, because he has forgotten even how to bleat before shearing 
time ; while the local authorities make the Chancellor’s life a 
burden to him by the fight they put up; and the member of 
Parliament, the taxpayer’s watch-dog, wags his tail at the raiders. 

Three-quarters of a million more is to be spent—and no doubt 
well spent—on training to recondition the unemployed, with a 
further sum (not estimated) to be repaid to local authorities who, 
to their own immediate loss, employ trainees for a limited time 
on ‘ production ’ work, at full standard wages which they can 
only partly earn, as a sort of finishing course. This attractive 
proposal may prove open to abuse unless very carefully watched. 
Administrative costs of all kinds are expected to exceed sub- 
stantially the present £34 millions. The increase (it is explained) 

cannot be estimated, because the Board is not yet in being, but 
it ‘may well be of the order of {1 million.’ It will be almost 
unprecedented if this modest first shot is not soon exceeded. 

Taking the figures as they stand, our £6} millions has now 
dwindled to £2 millions. The Financial Memorandum, starting 
from a figure of £54} millions (including administration) as the 
recorded expenditure on transitional payments for the year 
ending with October last, shows.a final total of £52} millions 
accordingly ; but this last figure is difficult to interpret precisely, 

2 Since the above was written, a further £300,000 has been conceded. 
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because the £544 millions relates to an average of about 2,750,000 
unemployed, while the changes are based on 2,500,00c. But 
looking only at the changes, they mean that the last chance of 
economy lies in this residuum of {2 millions—and this is purely 
illusory. For nothing has been allowed for any net levelling up 
(as compared with the actual experience of last year) of the 
standard of assistance under the new Board. Yet there have 
been local authorities who, like John Gilpin, had a frugal mind, 
as well as prodigals: a London board will not in practice get 
anything like full economy out of the variations in local modes 
of life ; and the risk of a net rise in the standard is a real one. 
Further (and more serious), to quote the memorandum : ‘ there 
will be applicants who at present do not seek relief from the 
public assistance authorities, whose circumstances upon investi- 
gation will be found to show little or no difference from the 
circumstances of those now obtaining assistance. . . . Having 
regard to the size of the field covered by this part of tlie Bill, any 
increase in the average amount paid to a claimant by way of 
allowances or any substantial increase in the number of persons 
who establish the need of an allowance would result in a large 
increase [italics mine] in the cost of the scheme.’ There seems 
every reason to fear, in the absence of any estimate, that the 
increase under these two heads will far exceed {2 millions. Yet 
something might easily be done by postponing some of the 
projected largesse until the unknown factors have sufficiently 
declared themselves to reveal the probable position, instructing 
the Statutory Commission and the Board then to bring up reports 
in their several spheres as a foundation for further measures. It 
is characteristic of our complacent prodigality that no Minister 
has yet said a word in debate in favour of economy (except as to 
the incidence of the debt charge) or about the serious threat of 
the unplumbed liabilities, while practically every critic of the 
Bill has called, directly or indirectly, for more expenditure ; and 
nobody has made any reference to the fact that much of our 
unemployment ‘ is still caused by the pegging of wages in particular 
trades too far above the general level, or to the continuous rise 
of the real standards of benefit and assistance which is concealed 
behind the fixed figures of the scales. 

In sum, the whole Bill shows a lamentable disregard of our 
still threatening financial position ; but, apart from that, Part I. 


is excellent, while Part II. calls for much more penetrating 
criticism of its machinery provisions. 


C. Harris. 


* A calculation in the Economist of December 9 shows that the building trades 
still retain purchasing power 40 per cent. above 1914 level, so levying a tribute 
of over Is. a week from every £400 house built. 
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THE ‘CRISIS’ IN THE IRISH FREE STATE 


THOSE who have forecast a general election as being imminent for 
some months past have based their conviction on the belief that Mr. 
de Valera can still count upon obtaining a new lease of power, and 
a ‘mandate’ for the suppression of his opponents’ political organi- 
sation. They have assumed that each month will add to the 
volume of growing discontent at the result of his policies, and 
that he will hold an election very soon, in order to tide over the 
period during which he must expect a violent revulsion of popular 
feeling against him. But Mr. de Valera and his party organisers 
have shown great cleverness in electioneering ; and there are many 
reasons for thinking that they do not believe there is any need as 
yet for seeking a new lease of power. 

What, in fact, was the recent ‘ crisis ’ which has filled so much 
of the London newspapers? A really acute crisis arose in 
Ireland during August, when the National Guard was formed 
under General O’Duffy and Mr. de Valera revived the Public 
Safety Act, with its military tribunals and its extraordinary 
powers of searchings and arrests, in order to declare the new 
Blueshirt movement an illegal organisation. He took great risks 
in enforcing such an Act when there was no genuine pretext for it. 
He exposed himself to the charge of unjust administration of the 
law against his opponents. The immediate result was to con- 
solidate the various parties which had opposed him. General 
O’Duffy, who has been personally extremely popular throughout 
Ireland, a most energetic organiser and a man of great courage 
though of little political judgment, became leader of the united 
Opposition groups, which were renamed the United Ireland 
Party. Mr. Cosgrave retained its chairmanship in the Dail, with 
Mr. MacDermot, who is much the ablest of the younger recruits to 
Irish public life, as vice-chairman. An anxious period for Mr. de 
Valera followed. He did not know what use to make of the 
enormous powers he had taken. He proceeded to employ the 
Public Safety Act, on a charge of conspiracy, against a group of 
farmers who were unable to pay their rates ; while he did not 
invoke the Act against members of the Irish Republican Army 
who were in illegal possession of arms and were brought before 
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the courts on extremely serious charges of violence. His prestige 
suffered severely when even the military tribunal acquitted the 
farmers of any conspiracy, while juries refused to convict in many 
cases where the I.R.A. succeeded in local intimidation. 

The tension, however, had gradually relaxed. The Public 
Safety Act was not being employed in a vexatious way, but 
Mr. de Valera still kept it in force in case of emergency. The only 
serious embarrassment in recent months had been the necessity 
of meeting criticisms from his own Left Wing at the annual 
congress of the Fianna Fail Party in November. But even there 
Mr. de Valera secured a considerable triumph. The proceedings 
showed that he had the great majority of Republicans solidly 
supporting him, while the extremists were unable to shake his 
authority. He took the opportunity of renewing his old allegiance 
to the Republican ideal, and he announced to the party congress 
that, although he was growing old, he believed he was still young 
enough to have every confidence of living to see an Irish Republic 
established. Just after the Fianna Fail congress a question was 
asked in the House of Commons which tempted Mr. J. H. Thomas 
to make one of his solemn statements in regard to Irish relations. 
His reply to the question gave Mr. de Valera an opening which 
was immediately exploited. Mr. Thomas gave Mr. de Valera the 
opportunity of raising the question of whether the Irish Free 
State was free to secede from the British Commonwealth or not. 
The Irish sub-committee of the Cabinet in London was hurriedly 
summoned ; anxious discussions took place ; and before long the 
newspapers were full of rumours and speculations as to what 
Mr. de Valera would do next. 

All that has happened, however, is that Mr. Thomas declined 
to accept the challenge which he had provoked. Mr. de Valera 
has once more demonstrated to his own extremists his eagerness 
to establish an Irish Republic ; and he can once more claim that 
the British Government stands between him (or, as he would say, 
‘ the Irish people ’) and the fulfilment of his desires. The mere fact 
of his having raised the question again when opportunity offered 
certainly need not imply that he intends to take any immediate 
action. Sooner or later he may have a general election to obtain 
a mandate for declaring a Republic. But his avowed policy has 
been to work towards that end by stages, and it is very doubtful 
whether he believes that the time is yet opportune. His chief 
difficulty, of course, is that his conception of an Irish Republic 
includes all Ireland. ‘Southern Ireland,’ embracing twenty-six 
of the thirty-two Irish counties, is a quite modern creation which 
Mr. Lloyd George brought into being by establishing the Northern 
Ireland Parliament in 1920. So long as the partition of Ireland 
endures, the Republican ideal can never be accomplished. In 
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the meantime Mr. de Valera is steadily converting the Free 
State into a virtual Republic, while he hopes in due time to 
achieve some sort of reunion with East Ulster. The past month 
has given him yet another success, in his election as one of the 
representatives for County Down. Henceforward he can claim 
not only that he speaks for the Nationalist minority in East 
Ulster, but that they have themselves chosen him as their spokes- 
man, notwithstanding all that has been said of his widening the 
gulf between East Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 

In estimating the prospects of his success or failure, the 
economic aspect of his programme is much more important than 
any question of his intentions regarding a Republic. In a previous 
article! I have discussed the profound difference of interests between 
the large farmers and graziers on the one hand, and the small 
farmers and the labouring class on the other. His policy has been 
directed throughout to winning the support of the small farmers, 
who lead an almost self-contained existence in great poverty, 
and of the labourers, whom he has encouraged by many forms of 
subsidised relief and by the promise of providing increased employ- 
ment. The small farmers and the labourers together are far more 
numerous than the more prosperous farmers of the Midlands and 
the South ; and their interests are by no means the same. The 
whole brunt of the specia! import duties which have been imposed 
by the British Government to make good the loss of the land 
annuities has fallen upon the more prosperous farmers, who depend 
upon their exports to the English market. But the small farmers 
have gained by the reduction of their rents and have lost prac- 
tically nothing. And this crushing burden upon the large farmers 
and the graziers is all the more unjust because they had almost 
always been punctual in paying the land annuities, and they had 
resolutely opposed Mr. de Valera’s policy of repudiation. They 
have been Mr. de Valera’s political opponents always ; and it has 
helped him greatly that his own followers have gained by his 
policy while his opponents have had to bear all the loss imposed 
by British action. 

Nor is it only because they have opposed the Republican 
Party that Mr. de Valera need be little perturbed by their mis- 
fortunes. He has always intended to break up the cattle ranches 
of the Midlands in order to provide more employment through 
tillage. If the cattle are not being replaced, and if less labour 
is being employed on the grazing lands, there is all the more 
reason for legislating to make tillage compulsory, and all the more 
hope among the badly paid labourers that they may even get land 
themselves, through sub-division of the large farms when they are 
either bankrupt or forced to sell. In that sense Mr. de Valera is 

1«Mr. de Valera’s Next Move,’ September 1933. 
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steadily strengthening his position among his own followers. At 
the same time he is able to show real progress with his plans for 
industrial development on a big scale. Within the past few 
months there have been impressive ceremonies in various places 
where a beginning has been made with the great factories which 
are to be built. There will be two more sugar factories, and 
the country is to become almost self-supporting for sugar, 
through an increased cultivation of beet. The cement industry 
likewise is to be established on a national scale, and several 
factory sites have been chosen where work is now to begin. 
Industrial alcohol is another new industry, for which capital is 
being raised abroad. Paper-making is another. Home-grown 
tobacco is a very easy crop to produce, and the subsidies given 
for it have produced a rapid increase in acreage. The sites for 
these various factories have been distributed shrewdly through 
the country, so that evidence of the new industrial policy shall 
be manifest in all parts of Ireland. Meanwhile road construction 
to relieve unemployment, the reclamation of land, and housing 
schemes, all subsidised by the State, are being pushed forward 
energetically ; and there is more sign of activity than under any 
former Government. 

It may well be that Mr. de Valera counts upon strengthening 
his position in the country during the coming months, when work 
is actually started on these ambitious schemes. They will 
unquestionably provide employment ; and much of the capital 
which is required is forthcoming from foreign contractors who 
subscribe it in consideration of trading concessions. A total of at 
least £6,000,000 is needed for the principal industrial schemes 
which are already planned, and the Government has just floated 
its first loan to raise that amount. An Industrial Credit Bill was 
passed this year which authorises the Finance Minister to under- 
write loans up to £6,000,000, with provision for an extension to 
double that figure. Few people imagined that the Government 
would dare to issue its new loan for such purposes at a rate of no 
more than 3} per cent. The two previous Free State loans were 
issued at 5 per cent.; and as the second loan is supported by 
substantial sinking fund arrangements, it has been quoted for 
some time past at over 111. The first loan, which also has sinking 
fund arrangements, has been constantly quoted round about roz. 
But in those conditions it seems almost incredible that the 
Government should hope to raise £6,000,000 now at only 3} per 
cent., issuing the new stock at 98. The first day’s subscriptions 
included £250,000 from the Bank of Ireland and a total of £200,000 
from certain foreign concerns. But the other subscriptions have 
been very much smaller ; and it seems likely that the Govern- 
ment itself will have to take up most of it under the Industrial 
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Credit Act, in view of the admitted failure to raise the full amount. 
Even so, however, there are large possibilities of raising money 
from abroad in consideration of trading concessions, when the 
industrial development programme is being pushed forward so 
fast. Reckless finance has become less alarming to the public 
mind in Ireland, in view of the enormous expenditure which Mr, 
Roosevelt is undertaking with general approval in America. The 
State may be handed over to the domination of foreign money- 
lenders ; but few people are concerned about that, if employment 
can be ensured and if industrial progress is obtained. 

One aspect of this programme of industrial development 
deserves particular attention. The British ‘ blockade’ duties 
have not only played into Mr. de Valera’s hands by penalising his 
opponents and enabling him to transform the country’s economic 
life. They are unquestionably producing many new direct links 
between Ireland and other countries, which must make Ireland 
less disposed in future to renew the former close economic con- 
nexion with Great Britain. The utter dependence of Ireland 
upon the English market has for generations been deplored 
by every Irish Nationalist who has considered that Ireland 
ought to retain a more independent cultural and economic 
existence. The traditional commercial connexion between Ireland 
and France and Spain and the Low Countries, which lasted until 
the Victorian era, had been killed by unrestricted free trade with 
Great Britain. To break this modern connexion with the English 
market to any serious extent would have been the work of many 
years if the ‘ blockade ’ duties had not been imposed. But they 
have enabled Mr. de Valera to seek everywhere outside Britain 
for trading connexions,.and to make trading agreements on 
almost any terms, with general approval, so long as the duties 
are in force. Mr. Thomas, in his latest ‘ warning’ to the Free 
State, points out that Ireland’s former market in England may 
be permanently Jost, which is quite true. But he ignores the fact 
that many Irishmen have wanted for years to develop alternative 
markets, and that such markets are in fact being developed now. 
The political effects of such a prolonged estrangement may yet 
produce extremely awkward problems in international relations, 
even if the Free State remains merely one of the independent 
Dominions. But the economic effect also deserves attention. 
The ‘ blockade ’ has had grave repercussions upon English trade. 
A recent letter from a colliery director to The Times points out 
that ‘coal exports from Great Britain have been reduced to 
little more than half the figures for 1931, and the Free State is 
now importing heavily from Poland and Germany.’ 

A settlement of the dispute over the land annuities is in 
fact even more desirable from the British than from the Irish 
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point of view. The ‘blockade’ duties have injured chiefly the 
people who desired to uphold the British connexion, who had 
always paid their land annuities, and who had opposed any 
repudiation. According to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s figures, they are 
now producing rather more than the equivalent of the land 
annuities. But this revenue from special import duties is being 
obtained at the cost of losing the Irish market, which has in the 
past been one of the most important and most secure of all markets 
for British exports. The duties were presumably imposed in the 
belief that Mr. de Valera would become so unpopular through the 
sufferings which he had caused that he would be overthrown 
and a new Government would soon settle the dispute. But the 
elections a year ago showed how vain such expectations were. 
Subsequent developments have not only reduced the probability 
of his being thrown over. They have shown the hel plessnessof the 
Opposition and its inability to formulate any alternative policy. 

When the Opposition forces were merged in August, the new 
United Ireland Party had still to define its programme. Its main 
object was to insist upon an immediate settlement of the dispute 
with the British Government ; but in other respects there was 
no clear indication of whether it would even attempt to undo 
the achievements of the de Valera Government within the past 
two years. To settle the dispute could only mean either to resume 
payment of the land annuities to London, or at best to seek some 
bargain with London which would leave the small farmers no 
worse off than they have become through the reliefs which Mr. 
de Valera has given them. The prospect of formulating any 
constructive alternative is less hopeful now than it was even in 
August. Protective tariffs have been imposed on a scale which 
must tend to kill the previous Anglo-Irish trade; and trading 
agreements have been concluded with other countries as the basis 
for creating new industries of the first importance. It is almost 
unthinkable that the United Ireland Party should propose to 
cancel such agreements, or to reverse the policy of intensive 
industrial development behind tariff walls. Equally unpopular, 
at any rate for some years to come, would be any campaign to 
reduce the extravagant public expenditure, which is providing 
considerable employment and raising wages for the unskilled 
workers especially. The one new feature of policy which the 
Opposition has announced is its determination to work for reunion 
with Ulster. But in that respect Mr. de Valera has been just 
as active in his zeal for national reunion. He has even been elected 
for an Ulster constituency, whereas none of his opponents were 
even invited to stand. 

Leadership of the Opposition has, in fact, passed definitely 
out of Mr. Cosgrave’s hands. His shrewdness and personal 
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courage are still an asset to the party ; but it is Mr. MacDermot, 
rather than he, who speaks for the large farmers and who is 
leading the campaign against the enforced payment of rates by 
farmers who have been ruined by the ‘ blockade’ cuties. Mean- 
while the Opposition has been concentrating chiefly upon asserting 
the right to hold public meetings. But the Blueshirt agitation 
has developed on such unparliamentary lines that Mr. de Valera 
finds it increasingly easy to justify the suppression of what he 
denounces as a military organisation, formed to oppose the 
decisions of the Dail. With the Public Safety Act in force he 
can at any moment apply it to cripple the Opposition in its efforts 
to arouse public opinion. Its public meetings have assumed the 
character of military parades to such an extent that parliamentary 
agitation is being largely abandoned. The Blueshirt leaders have 
eclipsed Mr. Cosgrave, and have identified opposition to the 
Government with extra-parliamentary action. In recent months 
this tendency has increased ; and internal politics have become 
mainly a fierce fight for the right of free speech and freedom to 
organise. In such conditions constructive programmes are not 
likely to evolve. When the United Ireland Party has to face the 
next election it may well be that the differences between the 
political and economic programmes of General O’Duffy and 
Mr. de Valera will be very slight. General O’Duffy had never 
been an active politician until he was dismissed, for no apparent 
reason, from the commissionership of the police. His early record 
was that of a daring leader of the I.R.A. in the Sinn Fein days. 
He sided with Collins and those who accepted the Treaty, but his 
outlook is in all probability very little different to that of Mr. 
de Valera, desiring the fullest measure of Irish independence for 
a united Ireland. He is an Ulster Catholic, and for that reason 
his leadership is likely to commit the Opposition to much more 
active agitation in regard to Ulster. Mr. Blythe, who has been 
the chief promoter of the Blueshirt movement under General 
O’Duffy, is also an Ulster Nationalist, and he will certainly not 
let Mr. de Valera surpass him in zeal for the abolition of partition, 

For the present it seems inevitable that the issue between 
Mr. de Valera and the Opposition will be concentrated on the 
question of fair play and freedom of public meetings, and that the 
programmes of both parties will become increasingly similar. So 
long as a settlement with the British Government can be reached 
only by agreement to resume paying the land annuities, Mr. de 
Valera is in a very strong position. His chief opponents, the 
landowners, the exporters, the graziers and the more prosperous 
farmers, are becoming weakened and impoverished ; while the 
economic transformation which he has undertaken is constantly 
hardening and taking shape. There is no sign yet that he will be 
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unable to raise the necessary funds to pay for his ambitious plans, 
so long as the country can live upon its capital. Prices have 
already begun to rise, and many firms and enterprises have been 
suffering severely by the loss of their export trade. The middle 
class may have to face heavier burdens; and the dwindling 
remnant of the wealthy class can see little hope in the future. 
But if his nerve and his determination do not fail, and if his 
health can stand the strain of directing almost single-handed the 
economic revolution which he has undertaken, there would seem 
to be little reason to expect that he will he defeated in any 
election for several years to come. He has made such headway 
in many directions, he has got to work so rapidly in starting the 
new industrial programme from which the labouring class and the 
small farmers hope for much, that it will be almost impossible to 
reverse the policies which he has introduced. He-has aimed 
deliberately at benefiting the poorer classes at the expense of the 
rich ; and with universal suffrage that programme is likely to 
retain the confidence of the majority. Incidentally, the standard 
of living can scarcely fail to decline, wherever it had been raised 
substantially above the level of pre-war years. But Mr. de Valera 
has always said openly that it might be necessary to do without 
certain things, and that he personally would rather see the 
country poor and self-sufficient than dependent upon the English 
market. 

A well-known publicist said recently that agreement is 
apparently impossible with Mr. de Valera because he lives in the 
past, and not in the future. The criticism is scarcely sound. He 
has shown himself a most clear-headed realist since he assumed 
office, and no politician could be more explicit in stating what he 
wants at any stage, and in proceeding to achieve his purpose. 
The future which he is striving to create is indeed a revival of the 
past—a self-contained Ireland, speaking its own language, making 
its own laws, recognising only its own courts, and trading with 
other countries besides England, if it is to have any substantial 
export trade at all. It may be doubted whether Mr. de Valera 
is as much occupied with immediate intentions concerning a 
Republic as is generally believed. He has more than enough to 
cope with, in the economic and social revolution which he is 
carrying through. Full Republican status for ‘ Southern Ireland ’ 
would in practice give him no more freedom than he already 
possesses, and he is not concerned with a Republic for only 
twenty-six counties. The ‘ blockade’ has assisted much rather 
than hampered his general programme ; and if his internal policy 
can retain him his majority in the Dail, he has little reason to 
desire a settlement of the dispute with London. He has boldly 
repudiated the annual payment of £5,000,000 a year to the British 
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Government, and the relief he has thus gained outweighs any 
advantage he could now obtain by a compromise which would 
compel him to resume even a partial payment. The real crisis 
for his Government will come when the creeping paralysis which 
has already crippled the large farmers begins to affect the small 
farmers also ; and when the temporary employment which he is 
creating by lavish expenditure on public works has come to an 
end. If and when the country has to choose between general 
impoverishment and a settlement with Great Britain on terms 
of partnership in the British Commonwealth, the revulsion of 
popular feeling may be overwhelming. But for the present Mr. 
de Valera’s followers have gained something and hope to gain 
more ; while his opponents are helpless in their misfortunes. 

In the meantime it is surely worth while considering, from the 
British point of view, whether a settlement should not be reached 
somehow before the Irish markets are lost to other competing 
countries, and before Irish purchasing power has dwindled 
disastrously. So long as the ‘ blockade’ of Irish exports remains 
in force a set:lement is most unlikely, and any resumption of 
paying the land annuities is already practically out of the question. 
Neither Mr. Cosgrave nor General O’Duffy could attempt to 
restore the former scale of payments. A settlement of all out- 
standing disputes, however, would certainly involve raising the 
question of the partition of Ireland. General O’Duffy, as an 
Ulster Nationalist, is no more likely than is Mr. de Valera to agree 
that that question should be ignored. Is the partition of Ireland, 
which Mr. Lloyd George first introduced in 1920, in fact so 
sacrosanct that the present dispute must continue indefinitely 
rather than allow it to be reconsidered ? There were provisions 
in earlier Home Rule Bills, and in various stages of the Home 
Rule controversy, tor some degree of joint consultation on common 
interests between East Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Any 
official suggestion for the creation of such a common legislative 
body, no matter how nebulous were its powers, would be an 
immense contribution towards the creation of a better atmosphere 
for negotiation. The restoration of Irish unity in principle, with 
the fullest measure of local autonomy in East Ulster, might even 
now become the basis of a real partnership of all Ireland in the 
British Commonwealth. 

DENIS GWYNN. 
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TRUTH AND MR. GANDHI 


Mr. GANDHI is happy in his biographers. They are all lauda- 
tory. An offset to the gross inflation of phrase and praise that 
mars some of their books is his extremely frank Autobiography, 
from which, perhaps, the truest picture of him emerges. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, takes some unwarrantable liberties with his 
teaders. There seems to be no earthly reason why he should 
relate offensive details that point no apposite moral ; and in doing 
so he has transgressed the Hindu rules of Navagophyami, which 
forbid such unseemly exposures. However sympathetically one 
may read the Autobiography, the dominant impression it leaves 
on one’s mind is that of intense egotism. Even as a schoolboy 
Mr. Gandhi was fully conscious of his:many virtues. ‘I do not 
remember,’ he tells us, ‘ ever having told a lie during this short 
period of my life. . . . I very jealously regarded my character. 
The least blemish drew tears from my eyes. When I merited (or 
seemed to merit) a rebuke it was quite unbearable for me.’ One 
thing took deep root in him at this period—‘ the conviction that 
morality is the basis of all things and that Truth is the substance 
of all morality. Truth now became my sole objective.’ But 
there were some lapses: surreptitious smoking, stealing to buy 
cigarettes, and others less respectable. 

England received Mr. Gandhi when he was twenty, and 
England he ‘ could not bear.’ He says: ‘ Daily I would pray for 
God’s protection and would get it.’ Nevertheless, ‘I did not 
hesitate to pass myself off as a bachelor, though I was married 
and the father of a son.’ He adds that he was ‘ none the happier 
for being a dissembler.’ He returned to India after being called 
to the Bar and two years later went to Natal. In South Africa 
Mr. Gandhi invented his special technique of passive resistance. 
He called it Satyagraha, ‘ the force that is born of love and truth.’ 
It leads logically to Ahimsa, or non-injury to living beings. 
Ahimsa, Satyavachana (speaking the truth), and Bhutahitava 
(seeking the good of creatures) are some of the generic or Samanya 
duties ; but Ahimsa is a duty, not merely in the negative sense of 
mere cessation from harm or injury, but also in the positive sense 
of a definite resolve not to hurt a living thing. Mr. Gandhi’s 
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success in South Africa is common knowledge. It was the most 
disinterested part of his career, because then he was urged to 
service rather than self-expression. When he returned to India, 
with a considerable reputation, he began stirring up unrest and 
preaching the virtues of the charka, or spinning-wheel. It was 
probably at this period that he acquired the title of ‘ Mahatma,’ 
for it is certain that while his disciples were inciting the coolies on 
the indigo plantations in Bihar to revolt, they spread the legend 
of a new Mahatma with supernatural powers who would rescue 
the peasants from British oppression. In Mr. Gandhi's case the 
title is purely complimentary, yet it enlists the reverence of the 
Hindu mind. No true Mahatma would ever deign to use a 
spiritual appeal to attain a purely temporal end. To him Mr. 
Gandhi’s objectives are maya, illusion. 

Mr. Gandhi came into the limelight when he launched his 
Satyagraha campaign in 1919 and, a little later, introduced non- 
co-operation, which, he explained, was ‘a movement intended 
to invite the English to co-operate with us on honourable terms 
or retire from our land.’ He did not, or would not, realise that 
Satyagraha requires a religious background and is a weapon either 
for saints or disciplined legions. Within the first three months 
there were thirty-nine major acts of violence arising out of the 
frenzied movement, and Mr. Gandhi laid the blame on British law, 
which he described as ‘ unfit for willing and passive obedience.’ 
This anti-Government campaign was inaugurated as a protest 
against the repression of terrorism. The ostensible cause was the 
Rowlatt Act, which was forced into existence by anarchy and was 
operative only against anarchists. Mr. Gandhi asserted that he 
started it ‘ in order to check the rising tide of terrorism on the part 
of the impatient youths of the country.’ One is reminded of 
Chicot, the jester, who induced Frére Gorenflot to eat a fowl on 
Friday by making him christen it a carp ! 

After the horrors of the Moplah rebellion Mr. Gandhi took his 
vow of ascetic discipline, and adopted the dhoti as the symbol of 
his identity with the poorest of the poor. But in the West his 
loin-cloth has come to be regarded as expressing the arrogance of 
his humility. Life for large sections of the Indian population is 
an unlovely struggle against unfair odds, and needs to be dealt 
with in a warm and profoundly human manner, not in the cold 
and austere manner of a Government Blue-book. Mr. Gandhi 
does not sympathise with erring humanity as an equal, but as an 
immensely superior person. From 1922 to 1928 he remained out 
of politics ; then he persuaded the National Congress to resolve 
that if the Nehru Constitution—which was rejected by all Indian 
parties and later by Congress itself—was not accepted by the 
British Parliament before the end of 1929, civil disobedience 
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would be revived. There followed three years of hectic effort to 
get the Government of India into a cleft stick. 

When he left the Congress session at Lahore in December 1929, 
Mr. Gandhi declared, in a message to the Press, that India was not 
yet ripe for civil disobedience ; yet two months later he informed 
the Viceroy that he held British rule to be a curse and would 
inaugurate a campaign of civil disobedience by breaking the Salt 
Law. In between, there was no development in Indian politics 
that could be held to justify Mr. Gandhi’s action. It did, however, 
provide a rival to the forthcoming Round Table Conference, which 
had strengthened its hold on the popular imagination. He 
invested himself with regent powers, issued absurd and insolent 
ultimatums, and tried to set up Congress as a parallel Government 
with himself as dictator. But there could not be ‘ two Kings of 
Brentford.’ Mr. Gandhi acted in opposition to large and impor- 
tant sections of Indian opinion when he set out on his march to 
the sea coast, to manufacture salt in deliberate defiance of the 
law. He invited his followers to break the law: they obeyed, 
and committed murder, assault, arson. He paid them to do it, 
yet he repudiated all who perpetrated deeds of violence. It is true 
that he exhorted them not to be violent ; and it is difficult to 
believe that he did not know that the psychological effect of an 
appeal to a mob not to do a thing generally has the reverse effect. 

Strong measures were necessary to suppress Mr. Gandhi’s 1930 
programme, with its landmarks of carnage. He was imprisoned, 
but was released in 1931 and concluded the Delhi Pact with Lord 
Irwin. Lord Irwin observed it as a Treaty ; Mr. Gandhi labelled 
ita Truce. Those were Mr. Gandhi’s famous days. The stupen- 
dous vanity of his own importance and his insatiable craving for 
prestige and power were at least reasonably satisfied. All the 
legends gathered there and shone brightly. The Darshan, or 
Showing, was a daily ritual, when Mr. Gandhi appeared on a 
balcony in the dusk of evening and showed himself to the reverent 
crowds assembled below. It has been likened to the mystic High 
Mass in a Continental cathedral. 

In September 1931 Mr. Gandhi took a significant seat at the 
second session of the Round Table Conference, as sole represen- 
tative of the Congress. He was entirely out of his depth, and his 
collapse was pathetic. He ascribed his dismal failure to anything 
but its real cause. He talked of the ultra-communalists who 
exaggerate their ‘ petty differences ’ ; but actually the differences 
between Moslems and Hindus are so vital and deep that no Hindu 
can understand them, much less harmonise them. 

The threat to start civil disobedience when he returned to 
_India led to Mr. Gandhi’s internment as a State prisoner—in 
January 1932. In the following September he began a ‘ fast unto 
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death’ in gaol as a protest against the representation of the 
Depressed Classes by separate electorates, whereby they were 
allowed, under the Government’s Communal Award, 71 seats in 
the provincial Legislatures. A few days later a conference of 
Hindus and Depressed Classes reached an agreement, known as 
the Poona Pact, for 148 seats in joint, instead of 71 seats in 
separate, electorates. Mr. Gandhi broke his fast on the sixth day. 

In May 1933, while still a prisoner, he experienced a psycho- 
logical crisis. It was an instance of the remarkable manner in 
which he combines the functions of saint and politician. On 
May 1 the Government of India received a telegram from Mr. 
Gandhi announcing his intention to fast for twenty-one days, 
‘for reasons wholly unconnected with Government and solely 
connected with Harijan movement and obedience of peremptory 
call from within received about midnight.’ Apparently the ordeal 
was intended to bring about a change of heart in the Sanatanists, 
or orthodox Hindu party, but the announcement of it gave rise 
to grave misgivings in Nationalist circles, where it was thought 
that the unpopular anti-untouchability campaign might alienate 
from the Congress the powerful Mahasabha interests, which had 
been such a source of strength toit. In the Harijan (the Untouch- 
ables’ newspaper) of May 6 Mr. Gandhi explained the position as 
it appeared to him. 

Many are the causes too sacred to mention that must have precipitated 
the fast [he declared]. But they are all concerned with the great Harijan 
cause. The fast is against nobody in particular and against everybody 
who wants to perpetuate in the joy of it, without for the first time having 
to fast himself or herself. But it is particularly against myself. It isa 
heart-prayer for the purification of self and associates, for greater vigilance 
and watchfulness. But nobody who appreciates the step is to join me, 
Any such fast will be a torture of themselves and of me. 


Between the announcement of the mysterious fast and its 
actual beginning there was a good deal of adverse criticism in the 
Indian Press. Mr. Kelkar, a prominent Maharashtra leader, 
voiced the general view when he described Mr. Gandhi’s conduct 
as ‘irrational and not fair’ and ‘amounting practically to 
coercion.’ The fast began on May 8, and, ‘ in view of the nature 
and objects of the fast . . . and the attitude of mind it discloses,’ 
the Government released Mr. Gandhi unconditionally. Imme- 
diately he belied all expectations of his conduct. He had been 
released on a non-political issue, but he plunged at once into 
political controversy. It was an astute political move—chalaki, 
Indians would call it. 

On being given his liberty Mr. Gandhi made a statement to 
the Press. He began by saying that his release put upon him, 
‘as a seeker after Truth and a man of honour,’ a tremendous 
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burden and strain. The whole purpose of the fast would be 
frustrated if he allowed his brain to be occupied by any matter 
outside Harijan work, but, he added, ‘ having been released, I 
should be bound to give a little of my energies to a study of the 
civil disobedience problem.’ He intimated that his views about 
civil disobedience had not changed, and advised the president of 
the Congress to suspend civil disobedience for a month or six 
weeks, on the ground that while he was fasting his followers would 
be ‘ in a state of terrible suspense.’ Then came an appeal to the 
Government to take advantage of the suspension and release all 
civil disobedience prisoners unconditionally. He offered, if he 
survived his fast, to ‘ tender advice ’ both to Congress leaders and 
to the Government, and would ‘ like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return from England.’ If 
no understanding were reached Congress would resume civil 
disobedience, which could not be withdrawn while so many civil 
resisters were ‘ buried alive.’ 

Mr. Gandhi alone can say how this statement can be reconciled 
with his telegram to the Government. He proclaims that Satya, 
Truth, is his god. Now, Satya means more than verbal veracity : 
it implies rigid restraint of the self’s tendency to exaggeration and 
misrepresentation in the interests of momentary self-advantage. 
Yet he did not hesitate to advise the meaningless suspension of a 
moribund movement and in return demand that the Government 
should liberate unrepentant law-breakers, who would infuse fresh 
vigour into the movement and would be directed by Mr. Gandhi 
himself, released for social service, in case of a revival. Perhaps 
the most significant item in the statement was his hope that he 
would be able to tender advice to the Government and take up 
the thread where they had broken it. Obviously he was angling 
to recover his lost prestige and power. Altogether, it was an odd 
attitude for ‘a seeker after truth and a man of honour.’ 

The actual fast was a purposeless exhibition of asceticism in 
sumptuous surroundings—purposeless, that is, so far as its 
proclaimed intention was concerned. Three places were open 
to Mr. Gandhi: the Harijan hostel, his own ashram, and Lady 
Thackersay’s palatial residence, ‘ Parnakuti.’ He chose the 
palace. The fast was carried out with much outward show. 
Sun baths, nourishing oil baths, daily bulletins, a large staff of 
doctors and nurses, an expert masseuse—these impressed the 
public mind, and the purpose of the ordeal, as it should have been, 
was forgotten. Far from creating an impression of penance in the 
cause of the lowly Untouchables, the fast was presented to the 
world as a feat of saintly endurance—‘ Saint Sustained on Soul- 
Force,’ according to some pro-Congress newspapers. But a 
Frontier paper, after praising Mr. Gandhi’s ‘ unparalleled skill as 
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a bluffer,’ went on to suggest that after his fast he should retire 
from political work and try to live as sadhus and sanyasis ought 
to live, in self-imposed and unpretentious obscurity. As a 
good Hindu and a student of the Bhagavadgita Mr. Gandhi 
must be aware that fasts that are undertaken with pride and 
ostentation to gain a worldly object, however exalted it may be, 
are condemned. 

Mr. Gandhi broke his fast on May 29. As the result of his 
slow recovery the suspension of civil disobedience was extended 
to the end of July. While Mr. Gandhi regained his health there 
were definite indications that his mind was occupied entirely with 
politics. He had forgotten all about the Untouchables, the 
Government that had treated him so considerately, and the 
followers he had led into affliction, whose sacrifices had ended in 
failure. There were 10,950 men and women in prison at the end 
of April. They went to gaol willingly at his bidding. It was 
becoming increasingly clear that there was a strong body of 
opinion in favour of abandoning civil disobedience without 
attempting to open ‘ negotiations ’ with the Government, and so 
marked was the volume of criticism against Mr. Gandhi that a 
meeting of Congress leaders at Poona, fixed for June 12, had to be 
expanded into a conference of about 160 delegates. Mr. Gandhi 
determined to avert personal and party disaster by a startling 
performance. He evolved an ingenious plan of: ‘ individual’ 
instead of ‘ mass’ disobedience : he would choose 100 of his best 
followers and embark on a campaign to land them all in gaol, 
thus drawing, by sentimental reaction, world sympathy to himself 
and India. There was, of course, another aspect., Individual 
disobedience might put congressmen out of the reach of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 : it would allow individuals 
to make their own choice in law-breaking ; and it would relieve 
the leaders of responsibility for the actions of young hotheads. 

At the conference Mr. Gandhi manceuvred the deiegates into 
accepting a policy to which most of them were opposed. He set 
himself resolutely against the withdrawal of civil disobedience 
without an ‘honourable settlement.’ He asked Congress to 
reaffirm his dictatorship and give him full powers to decide what 
the terms of an honourable settlement should be. Three resolu- 
tions were put to the meeting : (1) withdrawing civil disobedience, 
(2) adopting individual civil disobedience, (3) authorising Mr. 
Gandhi to seek an interview with the Viceroy. The first two 
were lost. The day after the conference ended Mr. Gandhi 
telegraphed to Lord Willingdon for an interview ‘ with a view to 
exploring possibilities of peace.’ Later he boasted that if the 
interview had been granted he would have propounded a settle- 
ment acceptable to both the Government and Congress. When 
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he was asked what it was, he replied: ‘I cannot tell you, not 
because it is a secret, but because I do not know. . . . I relied on 
my resourcefulness, which has up to now not failed me.’ 

Mr. Gandhi began his farewells to his friends in expectation of 
a refusal from Simla and a prompt return to gaol, and his wife got 
together his gaol kit—spinning-wheel, a supply of cotton, and 
yvow-mat. Yet when the refusal came he informed the Govern- 
ment that it was ‘a painful surprise.’ He had not expected, he 
said, that the Government would take notice of the unauthorised 
publication of confidential proceedings; he believed Congress 
activities to be in pursuance of ‘ an inherent right belonging to the 
human family,’ and he repeated his request for an interview. 
This was nothing short of quibbling. Several Congress journalists 
had been delegates to the conference, and the newspaper reports 
tallied remarkably. And in interviews and speeches outside the 
conference Mr. Gandhi had declared himself against the with- 
drawal of civil disobedience, which, he insisted, would be absolute 
surrender and the end of all Congress ambitions. The Govern- 
ment’s statements of policy have always been unequivocal. 
Mr. Gandhi’s request for an interview was again refused. 

A searching criticism of the Gandhi theory appeared in an 
open letter from Mr. Asaf Ali, who has attended Mr. Gandhi since 
1919. He declared that his master’s programme had been before 
the country for fourteen years, and, so far as immediate political 
ends were concerned, was ‘a virtual failure.’ Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, a prominent Indian politician, complained that the fast 
system and a single individual’s ‘monopoly of God’ produced 
‘total suspension of judgment, paralysis of reason and the 
emergence of abject credulity.’ He also declared that Mr. 
Gandhi’s political leadership had failed, ‘and he must now be 
requested to retire as he is a great impediment in the way of 
democracy.’ He cited thirteen instances where the faulty leader- 
ship and innate individualism of Mr. Gandhi had frustrated the 
sacrifices Indians had borne. 

Federated India (Madras) said : 


If a statue is to be erected to the greatest son of India in recent times, 
we would suggest the figure of the Congress with a noose round its neck 
kneeling at Mr. Gandhi’s feet, and Gandhi holding the rope—becoming the 
spirit of self-immolation of the Orient at the feet of a saviour. 


The Leader (Allahabad) remarked : 


Mr. Gandhi has cared more for the prestige of his own position than 
for the interests of his country. Congressmen should call no further 
conferences ; they should wait on Mr. Gandhi's ‘ inner voice’; that will 
spare them the trouble of expressing their opinions and then being told 
that they were all wrong and he alone was right and could be right. 
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The Servant of India (Poona) declared that 
the continuance of Mahatma Gandhi’s dictatorship cannot be regarded as 
healthy, inasmuch as it indicates that vitality of counsel and intelligence 
of thought have been stifled. 


When Mr. Gandhi returned to Ahmedabad in July he decided to 
abandon his ashram at Sabarmati on August 1 and march out 
with its inmates as rebels. It appears from a newspaper report 
that he was approached there by a deputation of Untouchables, 
who requested that he would devote the whole of his time to their 
problem. He made it clear that while he would continue to work 
for them there were ‘ far more important things to do’ in other 
spheres. 

The next stage in this game of comedy-politics was the 
promulgation, on July 23, of instructions regarding Congress work 
by Mr. Aney, the acting president, who was known to favour the 
unconditional abandonment of civil disobedience. Mass dis- 
obedience was to be suspended indefinitely and individual 
disobedience would be adopted in its place. All Congress 
organisations would cease to function: only the All-India and 
provincial ‘ dictators’ would remain. The first two items were 
directly contrary to the resolutions passed four days before at 
the Poona conference, and the third appeared to have no reference 
to any of the discussions at the conference. The statement when 
it appeared was almost unanimously condemned in the Congress 
Press. Obviously there is no democracy in the ‘ democratic’ 
Congress Party: it has become absolutely and unreservedly 
dependent upon the whim of one man. Truly, Mr. Gandhi's 
State is Roman and Imperial. 

On August 1 Mr. Gandhi started out on his march of individual 
disobedience and was immediately arrested, with his wife and 
thirty companions, and sent to Yeravda Gaol, in Poona. He was 
released on August 4, but was rearrested a few minutes later 
because he refused to comply with the conditions of his release— 
that he should stay in Poona and not engage in political activities. 
He was brought to trial before the Poona magistrate and was 
sentenced to a year’s simple imprisonment. He described him- 
self to the magistrate as a ‘spinner, weaver and farmer,’ and 
added: ‘I have no desire whatsoever to enjoy special comforts 
to which other persons might not be entitled. I would like to be 
classed among those whom Government might consider to be the 
lowest.’ He was put in class C. Has Mr. Gandhi ever earned a 
meal as a ‘ spinner, weaver and farmer ’ ? 

When he was first arrested he asked for facilities to carry on 
Harijan work. The Government of India informed him that 
they would (and did) release him if he would abandon civil 
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disobedience activities and incitement. He repeated his request 
when he was re-arrested, and again ten days later, asking for 
privileges greatly in excess of those enjoyed by the highest 
category of prisoners. He asserted that ‘ the strain of deprivation 
of this work is becoming unbearable. . . . Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance,’ and 
threatened to hunger-strike, or fast as he termed it, a threat that 
was quite contrary to the principles of Satyagraha. 

Mr. Gandhi was allowed the following facilities to work for 
the Untouchables: (1) books, newspapers and publications, but 
not interviews to the Press; (2) two visitors a day; (3) to send 
contributions and instructions to the editor of the Harijan three 
times a week and a limited number of letters to other corre- 
spondents ; and (4) a convict typist. As Mr. Gandhi considered 
that the concessions were ‘ so far short of my requirements ’ and 
were ‘ grudgingly given,’ he decided to go on hunger-strike. He 
missed ‘ Government’s response to meticulous care with which I 
am endeavouring to observe jail discipline and as a prisoner 
tender co-operation which as a citizen outside prison walls I 
consider it a religious duty to withhold.’ He grieved that the 
Government could not ‘ appreciate the desperate need there is 
for me to do Harijan work without let or hindrance.’ The 
intelligent faculty becomes superfluous in dealing with statements 
like these. Surely it is a perverse sprite that urges Mr. Gandhi to 
work so desperately for the Untouchables only when he is behind 
prison walls. 

The Government refused to add to their offer and Mr. Gandhi 
began his hunger-strike. He was removed from gaol to hospital 
and was released a few days later, purely for medical reasons. 
On September 14 he informed the public that he would not court 
arrest before August 3, 1934, when the term of imprisonment to 
which he was sentenced would expire. | If the Government leaves 
him free he proposes to occupy the interval in the cause of the 
Untouchables ; but this in no way affects the advice he gave his 
followers to carry on the struggle by practising individual dis- 
obedience. 

Early in September Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
met in conclave to consider the future policy of Congress. Accord- 
ing to the explanatory statemez:ts they issued, the former adheres 
to civil disobedience ; the latter does not believe in it and attaches 
no importance to Harijan work. The Pandit has ideas of an 
advanced economic policy that amounts to Communism. Both 
statements have had an astonishingly bad Press. 

Mr. Gandhi’s championship of the Harijans, or Untouchables, 
has played a very useful part in his publicity campaign. It has 
not, however, brought them any appreciable relief from their 
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deplorable position. As he comes to grips with the problem he 
finds himself pitted against an inveterate enemy, the Dharmic 
consciousness and will of the Hindus, for Hindu society is founded 
on the Dharma Shastras, and they do not condemn untouchability. 
The use of the word ‘ Harijan’ in this connexion is an act of 
profanation to the orthodox Hindu: in the literature of the 
Sadhus it means ‘ the exalted of God.’ Mr, Gandhi’s standpoint 
in this matter, as in many others, is illogical. While he very 
rightly condemns untouchability, he proclaims his belief in caste, 
apparently using the word in its occupational sense. For cen- 
turies, however, caste has ceased to be a matter of trade guilds. 
It is a religious institution. Even in the Bhagavadgita, the source 
of much of Mr. Gandhi's spiritual consolation, the central con- 
ception is that each caste has its own ethics. 

From the Hindu point of view untouchability is based 
primarily on hygienic grounds. It is not so much a question of 
caste as of Saucha, cleanliness—purity in person, habits and food. 
Sanitary education and uplifting social service, not the right to 
worship in the temples of the orthodox, are needed to eradicate 
the evil. It will be a long and expensive process. The Temple 
Entry Bill is being circulated for opinion till June 1934. Rajah 
Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, writes as follows in an Indan newspaper : 

I hope that the country will now awake to the necessity of organising 
public opinion and marshalling it so that Government may be convinced 
as I have been repeatedly impressing on them that the opposition to this 
Bill is very strong, and that if it gets through a very undesirable 
condition will be created in the country. 

Early in November Mr. Gandhi set out on a tour to win 
support for the Bill. It will be interesting to see whether he will, 
or can, dissociate his propaganda from civil disobedience ; already 
his wife has been imprisoned for attempting to revive the move- 
ment in the Kaira district, where once it flourished. Mr. Gandhi 
sees no incongruity in his Temple Entry campaign. Reforms 
must be thrust down unwilling throats, but that is not violence ; 
the aid of the Central Legislature, which he set his heart on 
boycotting, must be sought to admit the Untouchables to the 
temples of orthodox Hindus, but that does not clash with the 
principle of non-co-operation! The tour is ‘ designed to bring 
about repentance among savarna Hindus in their treatment of 
the Untouchables.’ It ‘has been undertaken jn the name of 
religion and as a step in the process of purification.’ It has got 
to go through, of course, under the direst of threats. There is no 
persuasion about it, although that is a method Mr. Gandhi 
professes to follow. At the beginning of his tour he was reported 
as saying : ‘ Either untouchability must go or I shall perish in the 
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attempt. This is my firm resolve, and I am bound to carry it 


The All-India Varnashram Swarajya Sangh has been busy 
countering Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in the Central Provinces. At 
Nagpur the orthodox Hindus turned his own weapon, Satyagraha, 
against him by lying down in front of his motor car. According — 
to Press reports, the Untouchables in the United Provinces have 
decided to boycott his meetings and otherwise demonstrate their 
opposition, because they believe they are being used as a pawn 
in a political game. It is difficult to see what good can come of 
this campaign. It will certainly cause much bitterness of feeling 
in various sections of the Indian community, and as the tour 

clashes between the Sanatanists and the reformers are 
sure to increase in frequency and intensity. In his drive against 
the Sanatanists Mr. Gandhi is again misusing his influence. The 
multitude will misunderstand the significance of the tour and 
regard it as another campaign for Swaraj, a term that has become 
very complicated through his innumerable definitions of it. At 
Nagpur Mr. Gandhi said, in a Press interview, that ‘ if a nation 
gets more and more a consciousness of the fundamental rights of 
the millions, then they are certainly progressing towards Swaraj.’ 
Surely fundamental rights include: freedom of the practice of 
religion and worship, and Mr. Gandhi is now engaged in taking 
away this freedom from the many millions of orthodox Hindus, 
who carry their faith back to the Shastras. 

In a letter to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Gandhi mentions 
communal unity, the removal of untouchability, the universalisa- 
tion of the spinning-wheel and khaddar as ‘ constructive activities.’ 
He omitted two very important ones : the suppression of terrorism 
and the emancipation of the agriculturist from the clutches of the 
bania. His attitude towards terrorism is well known. At no 
time has he attempted to use his influence openly against it. The 
apostle of the gentle doctrine of Afimsa has nothing but praise 
for the ‘ selfless purity of motive ’ of criminals who are assassins 
before the eyes of God and man. 

His attitude towards the banias, or moneylenders, is not so 
well known. They are a part of the broad caste of Vaishyas, into 
which Mr. Gandhi was born. Numerically they form less than 
I per cent. of the population, but they hold about 80 per cent. in 
their ruinous grip. A common rate of interest, according to the 
Labour Commission’s Report, is 75 per cent. per annum, without 
allowing for the effects of compound interest ; and on small sums 
as much as 375 per cent. has been charged. The interest paid to 
banias is approximately equal to the whole burden of Indian 
taxation, but Mr. Gandhi has never raised his voice against the 
bania, although he has violently denounced the taxes of ‘ the 
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satanic British Government,’ which, in fact, are extremely low, 
and every anna of them is spent in India. The Government's 
proposals to curb the rapacity of these leeches have been opposed 
most strenuously by those who are avowedly inspired by Congress 
policy. The records of the Legislative Assembly and the pro- 
vincial Legislatures, particularly Bombay and the Punjab, stand 
as witnesses to this fact. 

Mr. Gandhi has given us a charming picture of the India he 
set out to create. It was to be 


an India in which there shall be no high-class and low-class people, an 
India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. There shall 
be no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability or the curse of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. Women shall have the same rights as 
men. Since we shall be at peace with the world, neither exploiting nor 
being exploited, we shall have the smallest army possible. 


He was unafraid of the immensity of his canvas because he 
thought he had complete control over his palette. His palette- 
knife was ‘ non-violent non-co-operation’; but there is a wide 
difference of philosophy between the adjective and the noun. 

Where does India stand at the end of thirteen years of intense 
Gandhism ? Does she stand higher in honour, is she a step nearer 
to the happy state of internal peace and reasonable prosperity ? 
At the bidding of the new Mahatma, or Great Soul, Indians have 
struggled faithfully for a superficial Swaraj ; and for that they 
are to lose the higher culture which taught their forefathers to 
seek through self-control, steady endeavour and faith, not worldly 
power, but the bliss of divinity ‘ deep-seated in the heart of all 
things.’ Mr. Gandhi has created a deep schism in his party. 
Seth Jamanlal Bajaj and Dr. Muhammad Alam, two prominent 
officials of the Working Committee, have resigned, and congress- 
men are breaking away and forming their own organisations. 
The Maharashtra Party of Bombay has brought into existence the 
Democratic Swaraj Party, to attain India’s freedom ‘by all 
legitimate means’; the Independent Congress Party has been 
established in Bengal in the belief that the country requires a more 
practical and constructive policy than the one Mr. Gandhi follows. 
Swami Govindanand, a left-wing Congress leader, accuses him 
of disloyalty to the Congress mandate. He maintains that no 
responsible body has authorised Mr. Gandhi to dismiss or suspend 
the president, dictators and committees, and urges that the 
All-India Congress Committee should be convened to consider the 
present position. 

When a man, however pure his character and lofty his aims, 
arrogates the right to be a law unto himself, he ceases to have a 
place in civilised society. Mr. Gandhi has followed, with a per- 
sistency worthy of greater achievements, the delusive light from 
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heaven which he claims as his monopoly and regards as infallible ; 
but there is at least the chance that it may review its facts in 
terms of its own desires. He will never admit that he is wrong ; 
and the greatest of all our errors is denying that we have ever erred. 

Mr. Gandhi’s character seems to have developed under the 
sway of two cardinal demerits—vanity and obstinacy. His 
personal prestige he regards as a matter of national importance ; 
the reason is obscure. He is too busy being a celebrity to be a 
great leader of the people and a faithful servant of their best 
interests ; and to stand forth as the saviour of his countrymen he 
has tried to create a situation worthy of salvation. But practical 
problems appear to him only as questions of abstract rights, and 
nothing matters but the passion of the idea. His policy is 
destruction, and destruction is the negation of all progress, of life. 
Destruction is death. 

His fame is not due to sterling qualities so much as to 
spectacular observances, natural shrewdness, mastery of evasion 
and implication, skill in creating suspense, and political strategy 
in which Truth is paraded as a fetish. Behind and above all is 
Publicity. As the apostle of Liberty, Mr. Gandhi has coerced the 
most defenceless of Indians in regard to their occupations, their 
business, even in the choice of their wearing apparel. As the 
apostle of Love, he has stirred up hatred and suspicion among the 
different sections of the population and has created an inferno 
which no amount of heroism can justify. As the apostle of Truth, 
he does not expound or practise it as a perfect agreement between 
the representation of ideas and the presentation of realities—the 
conformity of words to thoughts. 

The suffering and pain of the last thirteen years appear to 
have no meaning for Mr. Gandhi. He has not been made richer 
by his bitter experiences, but he has become poorer by many 
shattered hopes. It is only when our mistakes are educative and 
our sufferings leaven our pride that we can be helpful to others. 
Fasting unto death as a vicarious sin-bearer is of no avail : legally 
it is a crime—suicide ; morally it is coercion ; and socially it is 
merely spectacular. There is, indeed, no place on earth from 
which a man may not step into death, just as there is no point in 
character or action from which he may not escape into life. 

Mr. Gandhi has stood.on the summit. He could have pointed 
the way had he realised that every mountain-top of privilege is 
girdled by vales of humble and honest duty. 


Duncan McCray. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 


A YEAR at a German university which saw the revolution and the 
beginning of Hitler’s Chancellorship tempts me to record some 
aspects of my experience and to make an estimate of the attitude 
of the new Germany towards its neighbours. 

In order to avoid all misunderstanding I may be permitted, 
perhaps, in the first place to make a personal statement. I 
have earnestly and persistently put forward the view to Germans 
in responsible positions and to Nazi leaders, that good relations 
with England are scarcely possible without certain changes. These 
would include: (1) the rehabilitation in some form of the Jews 
asarace. This is not to ignore the fact that Germany has a Jewish 
problem, but the apparent condemnation of the Jews as a race, 
implicit in the regrettable non-Aryan law, appears to British 
opinion to be equivalent to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
(2) The restoration of the Rechts-Staat. This implies obviously 
the re-establishment of conditions which assure to each citizen 
constitutional rights and liberties and protect him from arbitrary 
detention in concentration camps: these ought sooner rather 
than later to be abolished. (3) The combing out of third-rate 
leaders, high and low, throughout the land, who have proved 
themselves incapable, and who place party interests before the 
country, and their replacement by first-class men. One cannot 
overestimate this danger threatening the development of Germany 
—a danger which arises from the crude application of the leader- 
ship principle (Fihrer-Prinzip). 

A word as to the atrocities, of which so much has been written 
in the English newspapers. Although I have not come in contact 
with any of the regrettable happenings, I have no grounds for 
denying that much cruelty has occurred. The emphasis, how- 
ever, daily given to incidents in this or that town—street brawls, 
beatings, and so forth—leads the reader to imagine that the entire 
Nazi movement is bad and vicious. The fact is, of course, that 
only a very small minority of roughs bring the movement into 
disgrace in these ways. The vast majority are animated by 
idealism and a desire for sacrifice and service on behalf of the 
community. The cumulative effect of the daily description of 
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violent deeds has, in my view, created terribly exaggerated ideas 
of the conditions. In saying this, I do not wish to condone 
outrage. 

When Englishmen give way to righteous indignation, they 
should remember what England inflicted on the Germans in 
1918-19. The blockade was continued for four months after 
the Armistice, in order partly to force upon Germany the unjust 
Treaty of Versailles—a blockade which in its entirety was respon- 
sible for the death from starvation of at least 750,000 men; 
women, and children. As I read The Times every day in K6nigs- 
berg, I knew how roused English opinion was, but I had no idea 
that it had gone to such passionate lengths until I returned to 
England. Righteous indignation, when it exceeds certain bounds, 
becomes dangerously negative and destructive and produces an 
almost war-like mentality. 

Before one embarks on general questions, it may be advisable 
to give a picture of life at Kénigsberg, where I have been engaged 
in teaching in the historical faculty of the university for the 
academic year 1932-33. Kdénigsberg is, of course, the capital of 
East Prussia, a town of 300,000 inhabitants. Its university was 
founded in 1544 by the last High Master of the Teutonic Order. 
It was made famous by Kant, who taught there all his life. Since 
the war its importance has vastly increased. Students from all 
parts of the German Reich attend it ; there are in all about 5000. 
It is, I suppose, in some respects more interesting than any other 
university in Germany because of its geographical position. Its 
proximity to Poland and the Baltic States ensures a great deal of 
interest in foreign affairs, and I need hardly say that interest in 
the German-Polish question is very intense. Contrary to the 
general belief in England, I have found the East Prussians in 
general a kindly folk, and one feels that the liberal traditions of 
the Kant period have left their mark here, so that East Prussia 
must be distinguished perhaps in this respect from the other parts 
of eastern Germany—namely, Pomerania and Silesia. 

In the historical section of the university we have been dis- 
cussing the foreign policy of Gladstone and Disraeli. I showed 
myself to be a champion of Gladstone, whose views in favour of 
an international order based on public law were in advance of his 
time. I also took the opportunity, as provided by the considera- 
tion of the Gladstonian period, of throwing light on the character 
of English public opinion, its humanitarian reactions and so on. 
The students, many of whom were members of the Brown 
Shirts (‘S.A.’) and Schutzstaffel (‘S.S.’), showed great interest. 
Discussions, held often in the presence of the Professor of Modern 
History, were objective. Students showed a greater readiness to 
understand Disraeli than Gladstone. On my asking — out of 
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class why it was so difficult to make them understand the liberal 
ideals of a Gladstone, the answer given was that under cover of 
such language the Treaty of Versailles was imposed upon them 
and they doubted the bona fides of such ideas in the light of their 
harsh experience. However, as the weeks went by and our dis- 
cussions continued, the students finally understood and showed 
appreciation of the sincerity of British opinion in many of its 
aspects. Since I have been in England I have received a card 
from the Nazi leader of the historical seminar, who was a member 
of my class, expressing warm thanks for my efforts to explain 
English liberalism and hoping that I would return. 

I very often have tea with the students of the historical 
faculty. They have no junior common-room, owing to lack of 
money, but this difficulty they overcome very characteristically 
in an admirable way. They sit round a table in the corridor at 
four o’clock every day, and here we have vigorous discussions on 
current events. Although 99 per cent. of the students are members 
of the Nazi Party, they willingly hear criticism—one hears very 
sound, healthy criticism of governmental action—and make very 
sound comments thereon. In these gatherings I have myself 
made no secret of my views in regard to the handling of the 
Jewish problem and in favour of abolishing the concentration 
camps. I often read The Times here, and the students look at it 
with great interest. In the reading-room of the university The 
Times is taken daily, as a matter of fact. My relations with the 
students are most cordial. I have seldom come across a group 
which shows such courtesy, appreciation and gratitude. Their 
friendliness is very striking. When the historical students had 
their annual outing in the country I was interested to notice that 
on the return journey, as we marched a five-mile tramp to the 
station, no Nazi songs were sung. I asked one of the students why. 
He replied that there were some Jews amongst us and that they 
did not want to hurt their feelings. 

I was an interested witness of the burning of the books by the 
university students. They marched into a large square in front 
. of the great barracks of the city, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
looking very grim and earnest as the torch was applied to the 
heap of books—works by Marx and other writers of a less respect- 
able character. On being asked whether the English students 
could perform such a ceremony, I replied ‘ No,’ as they had too 
great a sense of humour. Some weeks later I noticed in the 
historical seminar in the library two rows of books containing 
the complete works of Marx, Engels, and other standard Socialist 
writers. I turned to the students who were reading in the room 
and said, ‘ Ha, ha! what are these doing here ?’ Whereupon they 
replied that the books were there for purposes of research. Burn- 
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ing books seems to be a tradition in Germany started by Luther 
and followed by the supporters of Fichte and now by the Hit- 
lerites. It is, of course, more symbolic than comprehensive. 

__ Mr. Montefiore, joint chairman of the Joint Foreign Committee 
of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, gave an address in 
London some time ago in the course of which he declared : 


He would not assert that the Nazi movement was only composed of 
hatred and prejudice and all that was evil. If it were only evil it would 
disappear more quickly than he thought was likely to be the case. There 
were certain good elements among the Nazis; a certain austerity and 
readiness for self-sacrifice, a spirit of patriotism, and a desire to see Ger- 
many take her place once more among the nations. That was one of the 
most tragic things, for were it not for the anti-Semitic plank in the Nazi 
programme there was no doubt that a large proportion of young German 
Jews would be enthusiastic followers of the movement, and would contri- 
bute what they could to the rebirth of the country. They were shut out, 
and the spiritual misery which had been so caused was almost equal to, 
if not greater than, the economic misery and misfortune which had over- 
taken them. 


I can endorse the statement, and would single out the phrase 
‘the desire to see Germany take her place once more among the 
nations.’ Those who have not lived in Germany have no idea 
what it has meant to the Germans to be treated as pariahs. The 
English in general are more ready to realise, perhaps, than 
Continental people what Versailles has meant to Germany. It 
has been brought home to me during my stay in Germany that 
the ‘ War Guilt ’ clause is more than a phrase, more than a judg- 
ment. It is brought home to every German in the shape of 
penalties, from which those who took part in the war have suffered 
and from which the new generation of to-day is suffering, and 
which, unless they are removed, the coming generation will have 
to bear. For it is a settlement avowedly justified by the assump- 
tion that Germany was solely responsible for the war. On the 
tearing away of Germany’s territories, including all her colonies, 
there is no need to dwell, nor upon the so-called Reparation 
tribute. The terrible consequences of the inflation will take genera- 
tions to remove. Scars were also left by the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, the attempt by the French to separate the Rhine from the 
rest of the country, the conquest of part of Upper Silesia by the 
Poles in defiance of the League, the occupation of the Rhineland 
by black troops until 1930, and, finally, the German nation, 
outlawed like a criminal people, has been left comparatively 
defenceless, surrounded by a ring of armed States with the most 
modern mechanised equipment—aeroplanes, tarrks, big guns, etc. 
All this is vividly felt by the new generation of Germans, who had 
nothing to do with the war. They are sick and tired of the policy 
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of ‘ fulfilment,’ a policy so impracticable that it never can be 
fulfilled. One of the strongest elements in the National Socialists’ 
attitude lies here. Why promise to fulfil something which is 
impracticable? Why go on with the pretence? Why, in so 
doing, assent to assumptions in regard to Germany which are not 
true? ‘Enough of all this,’ they passionately say. ‘Let us 
meet the rest of the world on equal terms. We will not make 
dishonest promises to fulfil things which we cannot fulfil. We 
will stand erect and refuse to carry out unjust policies. The rest 
of the world can oppress us, but we shall never assent to that 
oppression again.’ 

That was the prevailing emotion when Hitler became Chan- 
cellor, and a feeling of relief and thanksgiving went through the 
country, as if the burden of ‘ war guilt’ had been thrown off. 
Germany had now courage to speak her mind and demonstrate 
against Versailles—which she had been forbidden to do for the 
last twelve or fourteen years in Prussia under the Braun-Severing 
Government. In 1929, for instance, the students of Kénigsberg, 
and also of Berlin, attempted to hold demonstrations against the 
Treaty, and they were attacked by the police and dispersed by 
baton charges. The revolution marked the end of a period of 
preaching at, lecturing and patronising of, Germany on the part 
of the Allied Powers. The offensive treatment, which, for instance, 
is clearly evident when we distinguish the tone of criticism 
levelled against America and against Germany in the British 
Press, has been deeply felt by the Germans. 

People rejoiced also because, at last, hopes for a long, stable 
Government were provided, and because an end was to be made 
to the constant changes of Government occurring every six months 
in a Reichstag elected from thirty-eight political parties. They 
were glad to put an end to chronic disunion, which occurred at a 
time when Germany had been struggling for a decade or more to 
regain her place against a hostile world. I had a feeling that 
Germans seemed to be voluntarily surrendering their freedom for 
the time being as individual citizens, in order to free their nation 
from its humiliation vis-d-vis foreign Powers. 

There was also an enemy within the gates. Although there 
was no immediate danger of a Communist revolution, the rise 
and spread of the party had gone to dangerous lengths. It 
hindered the recovery and interfered with the development of 
German life in every sphere. It was undermining the morale of 
the Germans at a time of great economic distress and also threaten- 
ing to disintegrate the national character. It had already made 
the Reichstag proceedings a farce. In the last five Reichstags 
no single party or combination of two parties was able to com- 
mand a majority. In five months up to the end of July 31, 1932, 
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there had been four elections. Briining led the way to a dictator- 
ship. He found himself compelled to govern by emergency 
decree, but, unlike the British National Government of 1931, 
Briining unfortunately had not the backing of the nation. Herr 
Schwarz, a writer of Vorwarts, stated in the Contemporary Review 
in 1932: 

Briining had not built up a genuine dictatorship on the broad masses 
of the people, but a fictitious one on the sentimental basis of being ‘a 
servant of a historical personality.’ . . . Thus Bismarck’s fate revealed 
itself in some respects ; he had enhanced the Hohenzollern idea of a State 
and in the end it turned against him. 


One Government followed another, it will be remembered, before 
finally Hitler, with his popular backing, took the reins. 

Again, the revolution appeared to put an end to the disunion 
due to the particularism of some of the States. In some cases 
this question had become urgent. In 1932 Bavaria, it is said, 
was intriguing for the return of the Wittelsbach dynasty. I 
remember in the spring, when I was in Kénigsberg, observing a 
symptom of this unrest. When the great gas explosion occurred 
in the Saar and telegrams of condolence were sent by President 
Hindenburg and other Reich Ministers to the German mayor of 
the town, Dr. Held, the Prime Minister of Bavaria, sent a tele- 
gram of condolence to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. Both in Wiirttemberg and in Baden particularist 
movements began to look serious. 


Germany, it is clear, has not yet completely acquired a sense of 
nationhood. The National Socialist movement appears to 
symbolise the birth of this sense. Germans have had in the past 
a sense of being members of an empire, of the Reich ; the sense 
of being a Bavarian or a Wiirttemberger was felt more strongly 
than the sense of being a German. This can readily be appre- 
ciated when one remembers that in the eighteenth century 
Germany consisted of 300 independent States. After the Con- 
gress of Vienna these were reduced to about forty. After the 
founding of the empire by Bismarck the States were still further 
reduced in number. It is very difficult for Englishmen to realise 
what the Germans mean when they talk of the ‘ birth or rebirth 
of a nation.’ The sense of our nationhood, which has grown up 
with us through the centuries under a firm, centralised Govern- 
ment, is very strong, but we are scarcely conscious of it and we 
do not talk about it. It is nevertheless there, and at a time of 
isiscr it comes to the surface and shows itself, as in 1931, in the 
form of a disciplined, unified front. In Germany I believe this 
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sense of nationhood is in process of creation, and the result is 
quite different from what is ordinarily supposed in England. It 
makes the Germans respect the achievement of other nations, 
especially young peoples like the Poles, who have successfully re- 
emerged in recent times. I have again and again come across this 
attitude amongst the students at Kénigsberg. Again and again 
have they told me that they, as National Socialists, are different 
from the German Nationalists, whose imperialistic ideas they 
condemn. When Hitler made his speech in May and expressed 
this idea of respect for the Polish people, he was evidently not 
speaking in the air, but was expressing the view held by many 
thinking Nazis. 

This idea I have seen put into practice in Danzig under the 
new Nazi régime. At Easter I visited the Free State and spoke to 
Poles and Germans separately. I visited the State again in August 
under the new régime, and was able for the first time to meet 
Poles and Germans together. German and Polish officials with 
whom I dined met as the greatest friends and congratulated one 
another on organising a camp in Poland where Danzig German 
youth, wearing the swastika, spent a holiday with the Pilsudski 
youth. In this camp the Polish boys sang German national songs, 
and the German youth sang Polish airs in turn. I need not here 
dwell on the extremely generous policy of Dr. Rauschning, the 
head of the Danzig Government, who has offered large cultural 
concessions to the Poles—not, as he told me, in order to make a 
bargain, but in order to improve general conditions between 
Germany and Poland. He added that it was only by such a 
policy that one could live together in Eastern Europe, where 
populations were so mixed. His policy, he also stated, was 
approved by Hitler. 

I do not find among the students any form of Chauvinistic 
temper. They reject with indignation charges that Germany 
wants war. While they support the policy directed against the 
Jews and the Communists, and defend the Government from 
foreign attacks in regard to these questions, they reject charges 
to the effect that they are nationally aggressive as completely 
false and based on a complete misunderstanding of their aims. 
At the university they endeavour to learn the Polish language 
and to understand the Polish problem in its entirety. They try 
to work out together with their professors constructive solutions 
for the vexed question of the Corridor. The German is objective, 
and can make a good case for his opponent’s side as well as for 
his own. 

The students enthusiastically approve the Nazi policy in 
foreign affairs of turning away from the west and looking east- 
wards. I have found no one who would claim the return of 
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Alsace-Lorraine. They feel that their future lies in the east. I 
have often questioned them about the eastern policy. ‘ What is 
this policy ?’ I have asked. ‘ You cannot mean, I think, repeti- 
tion of the medieval achievements, when German peasants 
crossed the Elbe in large numbers and settled as far as the Oder 
and beyond, and finally Germanised these countries? You were 
then invited into the eastern lands by Slav princes. To-day you 
are faced with the existence of independent national States in 
Eastern Europe.’ The reply is that the policy aims at relieving 
the congestion in the west of Germany and populating Pomerania 
or East Prussia. I heard a local Nazi leader address a voluntary 
works camp of Germans and tell them something of this transfer 
scheme. In the course of his speech he condemned the German 
Nationalists, who in the days before the war looked upon East 
Prussia as a country mainly of strategic value and neglected its 
economic development. He also said that the policy of attracting 
people from western Germany would make relations between 
France and Germany easier and promote peace. 

The eastern policy has, of course, a bearing on the countries 
east of Germany. The policy has not been fully worked out, but 
its aims are by no means aggressive. I was told in the University 
of Kénigsberg that they definitely reject the plan of Friedrich 
Naumann, whose book Mittel Europa caused a great stir in 1917. 
This proposed a loose federal union of States, of which the central 
Power would control the military and economic resources of its 
members. Beginning with Germany and Austria, it would attach 
other States. This goes too far, in the opinion of the Nazis at the 
university. German dominance of this kind is rejected by them. 
They urge, rather, closer commercial relations with the eastern 
States, which would provide Germany with agricultural produce, 
Germany in turn selling them manufactured goods. Closer poli- 
tical relations would naturally follow, and Germany’s influence, 
as a nation of 65,000,000, would inevitably be preponderant in 
view of the millions of Germans who are nationals of these eastern 
States. They are careful to add, however, that they do not wish 
to interfere with the integrity of these States, but instead of a 
constitution modelled on the French principle of a centralised 
single national State they would prefer to see in each case the 
development of a federal State or a State in which every race 
enjoys full liberty in regard to culture. In this respect National 
Socialism differs fundamentally from Italian Fascism, which, 
e.g. in the Tyrol, is pursuing a ruthless policy of assimilation. 

An exception must be made in regard to German Austria. It 
is generally held that the union of the Germans in Austria and 
those of Germany will inevitably take place sooner or later. Since 
the break up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the relations of 
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German Austria and Germany have been regarded as forming a 
domestic question. This would apply to all parties in Germany. 
One may here recall Dr. Briining’s attempt to promote the 
Anschluss very soon after he became Chancellor. 
So much for the positive aspect of the nationalism of the new 
Germany as I have found it. The Nazis are not aggressively 
national in the sense that they desire to interfere with the 
independence of neighbouring countries. I am convinced that 
they are far less imperialistic than the members of the German 
National Party. They do wish, however, to be able to defend 
their country. It is not sufficiently realised in England that the 
Germans suffer just as much as the French from a fear of in- 
security. Anyone who has lived in East Prussia for a time will 
have realised how justified this feeling is. At any time the Poles, 
without a general mobilisation, can overrun the province. No 
fortifications are allowed on the frontier. The province is com- 
pletely cut off and surrounded by heavy armed forces, equipped 
with aeroplanes, tanks and big guns. Looking at Silesia, one may 
readily see how the Czechs could sweep it up. The French could 
advance into the demilitarised zone on the western frontier 
without firing a gun along a length of 250 miles and a depth of 
50 miles. The Germans are constantly disturbed by talks of 
defensive wars in France, although I am convinced that the French 
people generally are pacific. One never hears in England of the 
aggressive propaganda which goes on in Poland, nor of the inflam- 
matory speeches of Polish politicians. Last October all the 
schools and universities of Poland in a certain week devoted 
their activities to considering the alleged Polish character of 
East Prussia, the intention being obviously to work up a con- 
viction that sooner or later East Prussia must be conquered by 
Poland. 

When Lord Hailsham made his speech last May in favour 
of military sanctions against Germany a state of feeling not 
far short of panic occurred in East Prussia. Hardly any work 
was done at the university that week. Fear that war was immi- 
nent, and that Poles and the French would invade Germany 
with Great Britain’s approval, was prevalent. The nervous- 
ness was so great that the students of the university hurriedly 
sought to get some rifle instruction, but only a minority could 
receive instruction as there were not enough rifles to go round. 
I could not refrain from sympathising with this attitude, and I 
found that the misunderstanding in England which could give 
rise to such a speech as Lord Hailsham had made had placed 
Germany in a most dangerous and unjust position. 

It is not to be wondered at that under these conditions a 
certain eagerness is displayed by the youth of the country to 
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equip themselves for defence. It is a fact that many sections of 
the S.A. and S.S. of the university take part in what they call 
Wehrsport. This consists of long marches, cross-country runs and 
so forth, and in throwing wooden balls. I would suggest, however, 
that such instruction falls short of the training of the O.T.C. 
which goes on in every public school in England, and also in very 
many secondary schools, where instruction in the use of the rifle 
and so on is given. One may ask what would be the attitude of 
English boys and young men if the O.T.C. had been prohibited by 
the French. What is regarded as a virtue and serving the needs 
of legitimate defence in England should not be denounced as 
militarism in Germany. It is not true that militarism is inculcated 
in the schools and universities of Germany. 

While the S.A. and S.S. are disciplined formations, they are, 
however, not troops, as every military attaché knows. No Brown 
Shirts have rifles.. The purposes of these organisations are 
primarily to uphold the revolution and the new régime. They 
serve an essential purpose in stiffening up the morale of young 
men who have been unemployed for several] years. The salutary 
effect of this discipline I have seen in parts of the country where 
crime and loose morals were becoming prevalent. Also the 
uniform gives the unemployed man a feeling that he belongs 
to something which is building up the future of the country. 
Another aspect of the uniform, I have been so frequently told, is its 
democratic character. Men of all classes wear the ‘ shirt ’"—sons 
of great landowners and sons of working men. The‘ shirt ’ repre- 
sents the spirit of community, which is so excellent a feature of 
the voluntary works camps, where young men of all classes are 
engaged in work of reclamation and drainage under very hard 
conditions. As for the constant processions, one should not be 
led astray. Seen from afar in England, they seem to be the 
quintessence of militarism. Seeing them on the spot, I feel 
nothing of the kind; such a view, then, seems ridiculous. The 
German is very gregarious and has a special liking for processions. 
Where three Englishmen make a football club, three Germans will 
form a procession. A liking for processions, flags and colour is a 
marked characteristic of the South German, who is so strongly 
represented in the Nazi movement and Government. But already 
the tastes of the North German are making themselves felt. 

In passing, may one raise an objection to the rendering in 
English newspapers of ‘S.A. Manner’ (S.A. men) as ‘storm 
troopers’? This term must create in the English mind the 
sense of ‘ picked fighters ready to go over the top.’ It is most 
misleading. In the first place, they are not ‘ picked’; they form 
the common body of Brown Shirts open to everyone. In the 
second place, they are not troopers. ‘S.A.,’ it is true, stands for 
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Sturm Abteilung, i.e., ‘storm section.’ These were originally 
groups of Brown Shirts who tried to maintain order at meetings 
which so often broke up in free fights in the early period. ‘ Sturm’ 
has now merely a quantitative meaning; it is a squad of a 
hundred men forming part of a larger formation. Finally, no one 
in Germany refers to S.A. men as ‘storm troopers.’ They are 
called simply ‘ S.A. men.’ 

That these formations could be used for defence after some 
months’ professional training is probable, though Reichswehr 
officers have a poor opinion of their value as a preparation for 
military training. Whether or not their activities will be turned 
into aggressive channels depends upon Great Britain and France. 
Every military attaché would agree that Germany is at present 
completely at the mercy of her neighbours. This is an intolerable 
position, and, moreover, dangerous to peace, particularly in the 
east, where irresponsible violent action leading to faits accomph 
have been governing considerations among the less experienced 
eastern States since the war. Germany is attempting legally and 
through co-operation with other Governments to put an end to 
this dangerous state of affairs. If we give them a square deal in 
the field of disarmament, the organisations of German youth will 
retain the characteristics which they now have. One should not 
assume that the German attempt to put an end to this state of 
affairs implies a war-like attitude. One of the essential elements 
in the attitude of the new Germany, it must be repeated, lies in 
this: she will never again promise to carry out a policy which 
she considers to be unjust and which seems to be a continuation 
of the penalties imposed on the assumption that Germany was 
solely responsible for the war, for on this ground is equality in 
armament refused her. In no circumstances will Germany ever 
sign a second Treaty of Versailles. For this reason she refused 
the proposal at Geneva to extend Treaty impositions virtually for 
another eight years. I am convinced of the underlying pacific 
aims of the new Germany. We can win her confidence and ready 
co-operation if we treat her as a trusted equal. 


T. P. CoNWELL-EVANS. 





NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


A PLEA FOR THE ORGANISATION OF WOMEN 


Tue Great War effectually freed women in the belligerent coun- 
tries from the last bond which kept them economically depen- 
dent upon the male section of the community. During that 
terrible conflict they were entrusted with duties and responsi- 
bilities which had never before been undertaken by them in the 
mass, and the most prejudiced misogynist is bound to admit 
that as a whole they were not found wanting in their charges. 
In fact they surpassed universal male expectations by the 
variety and difficulty of the tasks which they were able to per- 
form, such tasks frequently involving highly specialised training 
which they underwent with the most successful results. Women 
served in large numbers as nurses, pharmacists, dispensers, 
masseuses, cooks, signallers, munition manufacturers, despatch 
riders, motor drivers and mechanics; many of them gained 
decorations for their meritorious services ; and after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities the different organisations in which they were 
employed received the thanks of the King and Queen. The 
training which was given to so many of the women of this country 
at that time has left its mark. British women are now more busi- 
nesslike and self-reliant than they have ever been in the past. 
They have also become mechanically and aerially minded. Above 
all, they have, largely in consequence of the spirit of mutual 
co-operation engendered by their war-time activities, succeeded 
in developing the priceless asset of comradeship, which in its 
different forms is perhaps the most civilising factor known to the 
world. 

Since the war, women have been acknowledged as exceedingly 
capable and far-seeing organisers. They have displayed ample 
proof of their abilities in every deliberative body in which they 
have sat, from Parliament to the smallest village committee. In 
politics they excel with regard to all the details necessary for 
success—first as hostesses and social entertainers, and also, 
especially during elections, as canvassers and public speakers, as 
well as in other kinds of voluntary work. As mayors and on 
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municipal and borough corporations they are undoubtedly 
popular—a sure tribute to their efficiency and industry. But not 
only in politics have they achieved distinction. The many pro- 
fessions and other vocations thrown open to them by the legis- 
lative removal of sex disqualifications have benefited by their 
admission. They now fill executive positions in banking and 
insurance institutions; they have become architects, lawyers 
and doctors; they serve in the ranks of the police force and 
Government administration ; and they work on the staffs of our 
great newspapers. Women such as Lady Bailey, Mrs. Mollison, 
and Mrs. Cleaver have given mankind a lead in aviation. Miss 
Margery Foster, who normally manages a chicken farm, showed 
unexpected talents by winning the King’s Prize at Bisley in the 
face of ‘ crack’ male ‘ shots.’ Mrs. Helena Normanton, the first 
woman to be briefed in our High Court of Justice, possesses an 
extensive practice as a barrister, and has found, furthermore, 
that professional interests do not injuriously affect a happy 
marriage. On the magisterial bench women have proved both 
painstaking and just, particularly in the juvenile courts, where 
they have made themselves indispensable by their gifts of sym- 
pathy and understanding. Also as ‘ visiting justices,’ whose duty 
it is to inquire into the welfare and treatment of female prisoners 
and inmates of Borstal institutions, they have rendered the 
greatest assistance to the State. 

All these fresh responsibilities conferred on women by post- 
war developments have not made them lose their heads, as it 
was thought they would in certain ‘ die-hard’ quarters. On the 
contrary, they have imbued the ‘ fair sex’ with a new sense of 
civic obligation, and, so far as one can judge, to-day women are 
facing the problems which their work reveals in a spirit of sobriety 
and quiet determination. Their shrewd eye for practicalities 
and unerring instinct for common sense and sound judgment go 
far to outweigh those physical disadvantages under which they 
labour as compared with men. Of course, none of the foregoing 
remarks are to be understood as tending to prejudice the future 
of the race which the discharge of extra-domestic functions by 
women on a large scale might seemingly infer. I for one would 
never counsel women to forsake lightly the duties of the home, 
nor, in fact, do I think it possible that they will ever shirk such 
obligations. In these days, however, only a limited number of 
women can hope to secure a husband and a home; and those 
who have the opportunity and good fortune to do so will, I feel 
sure, follow their higher calling and that in which they can best 
and most truly fulfil their destiny—as mothers of the rising 
generation. But at the same time it should be borne in mind 
that even the discharge of marital obligations affords no excuse 
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for social self-isolation, nor are those obligations, generally 
speaking, incompatible with the many other duties of citizenship 
which serve to enrich the commonweal. 

Although, as I am well aware, the military training, with its 
disciplinary lessons, which women underwent during the war has 
been of the greatest benefit to them in civilian occupations, I 
cannot cease to regret that the personnel enrolled was disbanded 
by the authorities so soon after the Armistice without any further 
use being found for their services. At least, with a little foresight 
on the part of the authorities concerned, opportunities might 
have been provided for many women who had served their 
country to keep up their training, so as to be able to offer their 
services again as efficient units immediately on the occurrence of 
any sudden national emergency. At the present time we cannot 
afford to disregard the significance of certain signs on the inter- 
national horizon. In many ways the European prospect resembles 
that at the beginning of the fateful year 1914. There exists an 
unmistakable feeling of tension among the nations, in spite of 
the well-meaning efforts of the League at Geneva. Commercial 
rivalries caused by the international struggle for markets have 
led to political jealousies, and this unpleasant development is 
rendered more serious by the increased output which has been 
going on for some time in the production of armaments. To the 
best of my knowledge, large sections of the civilian population 
in various foreign countries are at present being taught how to 
employ gas masks and other defences against chemical warfare. 
Friends of mine who have lately visited Germany and Soviet 
Russia, the two most militant States in Europe to-day, have 
actually watched gas-mask drill taking place. In both these 
countries large quantities of synthetic ammonia and nitric acid 
are being produced ostensibly for agricultural purposes ; but it 
is quite clear that on the outbreak of hostilities involving either 
of these countries such products would be immediately utilised 
for explosives and poison gases, particularly of the lachrymatory 
and vesicant type. The Bolsheviks make constant use of their 
aircraft for the purpose of scattering various fertilising liquids, 
but it is not difficult to see how easily this aircraft could be 
employed for a much more deadly purpose. Though I earnestly 
hope and pray that I shall never live to see Great Britain again 
at war, I think at the same time it would be folly to blind our 
eyes to the fact that this country is virtually no longer an island, 
nor is she at the moment particularly beloved by any of her 
Continental neighbours. In the deplorable but yet by no means 
inconceivable event of hostilities being directed against her, it is 
well for us to remember that such a densely populated area is 
open on all sides to attack, particularly from the air. On account, 
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therefore, of the recent and not unalarming features in the 
situation of Europe, and indeed of world affairs, it seems to me 
to be a matter of paramount importance that the women of this 
country should be prepared to undertake extraordinary and 
special duties in defence of their homes and children just as 
much as their men-folk, though these duties lie along different 
lines. 

Before considering any scheme for the future organisation of 
women in the interests of national defence, one should examine 
the corporate women’s bodies at present in existence. There are 
two principal organisations which deserve attention, and which 
will undoubtedly command it in the event of such a project 
materialising as I have indicated. The one exists for exclusively 
medical and therapeutic purposes, but the other possesses, and 
is capable of possessing in a much greater degree than at present, 
considerably wider social uses and ramifications. The first is the 
system of Voluntary Aid Detachments drawn from such bodies 
as the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John. The 
second is the Women’s Legion, of which I have the honour to be 
president. 

The so-called ‘ Scheme for the Organization of Voluntary Aid 
in England and Wales’ was promulgated by the War Office in 
1909. It was originally designed to supplement the Territorial 
medical service in the event of war in the home territory only, 
but was later extended so as to enable its personnel to volunteer 
as auxiliaries to the medical services of the naval, military and 
air forces in any part of the world on general mobilisation. Just 
before the declaration of war in 1914 the women’s detachments 
raised by the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. 
John numbered about 2000, with a total individual strength of 
about 70,000. During the war these figures increased by over 
50 per cent., and at the same time the term ‘ V.A.D.’ became a 
household word of honourable significance. In 1923 the original 
scheme was extended, and now includes the following trained 
personnel: nurses, pharmacists, dispensers, radiographers, mas- 
seuses, laboratory assistants, and opticians. In the untrained 
sphere there are general cooks, clerks, and nursing members. 
The female V.A.D.’s are further divided into two classes—mobile 
and immobile. Mobile women must be between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty, and must be prepared to undertake work 


at home or abroad with the medical services of the Crown in the 


event of the active embodiment of the Territorial Army. Members 
are trained in first aid and home nursing as compulsory subjects, 
and they are further encouraged to take additional courses with 
certificates of examination in such subjects as first aid in chemical 
defence, hygiene and sanitation, tropical hygiene, cookery (plain, 
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camp and invalid), and child welfare. At the present time the 
importance of first aid in chemical defence is being much stressed, 
and, in view of what has been written above, with good reason. 
Moreover, a scheme of Air Ambulance Detachments has recently 
been formulated. Their object is ‘ To train and provide personnel, 
and when possible to provide air transport for sick and injured 
persons and to supply a reserve if required in times of emergency.’ 
There are now three such Air Ambulance Detachments in opera- 
tion. Finally, there is a considerable body of women belonging 
to such Orders as the Red Cross, St. John, and St. Andrew who, 
though they have undertaken no obligation as regards the forces, 
would presumably be available to assist in any great emergency 
such as attacks from the air endangering the lives of the civil 
population. 

The Women’s Legion was founded by me early in the year 
1915 ‘ to provide a capable and efficient body of women whose 
services can be offered to the State as may be required to take 
the place of men needed in the firing line and other capacities.’ 
A khaki uniform was worn, and the women were subject to regula- 
tions and discipline. Ultimately over 40,000 were enrolled. 
When I suggested that amongst other duties they should offer 
their services on the land and that the farmers should be induced 
to accept them, I well remember the mass of insulting anonymous 
letters which reached me saying how ridiculous the whole project 
was. ‘Women masquerading as men,’ ‘ Women parading the 
streets in breeches,’ and all forms of abuse. One letter in par- 
ticular was to the effect that before anyone like myself should 
suggest such a thing it would ‘do the blue blood of Park Lane 
(which contained a large proportion of uric acid) a lot of good to 
go and plough some land belonging to a rich Jew near Acton.’ 
Of course, nothing was further from my mind than that we 
should endeavour to raise a body of Amazons. I wished the 
women to do their duty as women, and not as make-shift men. 
It was just because women are different from men and have 
their own special duties to fulfil that I thought it was so 
necessary that they should be able to help to the best of their 
ability—not by ‘ apeing men,’ but by showing that they were 
capable of doing yeoman service as women. I chose the name 
Women’s Legion because the word ‘ Legion ’ recalled the ancient 
Roman attributes—efficiency and discipline. And this not only 
from the military point of view, but in the manner in which 
these qualities formed and laid the foundation of much of what 
we prize in our national life to-day. We had in our minds a 
legion of trained and capable women enrolled for service and 
distributed in every county. From the outset I was opposed to 
the prevalent idea that all women’s services should be voluntary. 
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Consequently, in the end there never was any intention of using 
voluntary workers except as organisers and in necessary committee 
and propaganda activities. It was always our intention to replace 
working men by working women. In this we were perhaps the 
first to realise the extent to which in the near future men would 
be replaced by women, and how important it was to have paid 


workers in order to be able to enforce the necessary control and 


maintain the work at a high standard. That we were justified by 
events was conclusively proved by the finding of a Committee 
instituted by the Ministry of Munitions in November 1916, 
Before the war was over eighty per cent. of the work in this country 
was being carried on by female labour. 

With the exception of the Forage Corps, which was also formed 
in 1915, the Women’s Legion was the parent of the magnificent 
departmental bodies which did such wonderful service during the 
war. These offspring were the Women’s Land Army, the Queen 
Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps (at first the Women’s Army Auxi- 
liary Corps, or familiarly the ‘ Waacs’), the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service (the ‘ Wrens ’), and the Women’s Royal Air Force. 
The Women’s Legion dealt with transport and canteen organisa- 
tion, including cooking on a large scale, but the latter was 
eventually taken over by the Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
for the duration of the war. Besides these two military branches 
the Legion had many civilian sections which covered agriculture 
and all forms of activity in which women could be of assistance 
for an emergency at home. The most important services rendered 
by the Legion, however, were in the sphere of transport, since 
they included not only lorry, car and ambulance driving, but 
despatch riding and Army remount work. At the conclusion of 
the war Sir John Cowans, the Quarter-Master-General to the 
Forces, paid the transport section of the Women’s Legion a 
glowing tribute when he told its members that ‘ there have been 
times when it would have been almost impossible to carry on 
without your valued and ungrudging service,’ adding that ‘ to-day 
you form an important and for the present an indispensable part 
of the military organisation at home.’ The Women’s Legion 
Motor Drivers still exists as a voluntary reserve transport unit 
and is recognised as such by the Army Council (A. O. 180, 1927). 

Besides the Women’s Legion Motor Drivers and the V.A.D.’s 
the only other women’s reserve unit officially recognised to-day 
is the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry (Ambulance Car Corps: 
A. O. 94, 1927). These organisations are capable of extension tf it 
ts found necessary. I wish to emphasise this point, as my attention 
has recently been called to certain articles and photographs in 
various newspapers referring to the formation by a so-called 
‘Commandant ’ Allen of an entirely new organisation for women 
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to be known as the ‘ Women’s Reserve.’ It is stated that in this 
new reserve there will be ‘ military rank for officers.’ Among the 
for which ‘Commandant’ Allen demands recruits are 
first aid and life-saving ; anti-gas instruction and treatment of 
casualties ; canteen organisation, including cookery, transport, 
car and lorry driving; as well as drill and physical exercises. 
Now all these objects, in themselves most praiseworthy, are 
covered by existing organisations, and the formation of a new 
organisation by independent exertion would be bound to produce 
regrettable friction and overlapping. In fact, I do not consider 
it necessary, or even desirable, that these objects should become 
the concern of an extraneous body avowedly tending towards 
militarism which has gained no recognition from the authorities. 
‘Commandant ’ Allen also asks for an ‘ air service of messengers,’ 
and stresses its ‘ utility in an emergency.’ As I pointed out in a 
letter to The Times some weeks ago} on the subject of ‘ Women 
in an Emergency,’ 
it would be more logical if the authorized unit for transport were to get 
into touch with women pilots and private owners of machines with the 
object of enrolling them in the existing recognized branch of the Women’s 
Legion for transport and messenger work. This new field of women’s 
activities since the war should certainly be included in the same category 
as other members of the Transport section. Failing something on these 
lines women pilots and owners of private machines could join together as 
members of a flying club or unit, whose services could be used as thought 
best in cases of emergency and who would endeavour to promote the best 
interests of flying in this country to the best of their ability. - 


The proposed formation of any fresh body of women on a 
militarist foundation is therefore to be deprecated. What seems 
to me to be required at the present time is not the formation of 
a new body whose legality is doubtful, and which would be run 
practically on Fascist lines, but rather a scheme whereby the 
existing bodies might be galvanised into life, co-ordinated and 
drawn into a compact whole, and then organised in divisions 
according to the nature of the duties to be performed. As 
president of the Women’s Legion I consider it my duty to urge 
upon the authorities and the public generally the need of a national 
reserve of women for emergency purposes, properly sanctioned 
and organised in co-operation with the recognised representatives 
of the women’s associations which are still in existence. It must 
not be supposed, however, that I am advocating the formation 
of a mass of trained militant women. I merely think that serious 
consideration should be given to the question whether the time is 
not ripe to resuscitate the old Women’s Legion in order to be 
able to provide a capable and efficient body of women whose 
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services could be offered to the State in an emergency. Par- 
ticularly would I like to see cookery classes attended in all parts 
of the country, and more general instruction than is at present 
given in first aid, anti-gas and chemical defence, signalling, 
engineering and mechanics, in specialised mechanical trades, and 
in all forms of transport by land, sea and air. The scheme would 
thus deal with the training of women for certain specific purposes, 
The services of a large body of women would be required in the 
metropolis and in the provinces and the reserve would be con- 
ducted on territorial lines. Of course, such a scheme as this 
would in no way conflict with the work which is at present being 
done by the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John 
and the Voluntary Aid Detachments drawn from these bodies, 
From what I have already written, it will be realised that there 
are many channels in which such a body as the Women’s Legion, 
numerically strengthened, could supplement and assist the services 
mentioned in the performance of duties which at present fall outside 
the scope of such organisations. The formation, extent and duties 
of such a reserve as is contemplated could well be investigated by 
the authorities, and, if the project meets with sufficient support 
from the female portion of the public, details could be published 
as soon as they have received the mark of official approbation. 

Had we possessed a thoroughly organised system at the time 
the war broke out in 1914 there would not have been the frenzied 
rush that I remember for home nursing and first aid, with ladies 
hurrying in all directions to attend cookery classes. ll this 
should have been part of the regular training of every woman in 
the land. During the period of hostilities women performed great 
work, but they were properly organised and guided by recognised 
and responsible heads. The lessons of the war have been invaluable 
towomen. Do not let us forget them. In the interests of national 
safety it is imperative that women should be provided with 
opportunities to continue the training which they received during 
the war years, and these experiences should now be passed on to 
their younger sisters who were too young to benefit by them then. 
Personally, I am whole-heartedly in favour of women being 
prepared to give their services individually and collectively in 
the manner in which they can best do so to the country in case of 
emergency. I therefore advance this plea for the organisation 
of women in the shape of a reserve body duly approved by 
authority, since I for one realise that without the assistance of 
its women-folk no country can hope to be efficient in times of 
crisis and grave national peril and be able to encounter bravely 
the difficulties and dangers of the situation with a reasonable 
chance of overcoming them. 

E. LONDONDERRY. 





AN UNKNOWN VICTORIAN 


UntTIL a few years ago there might have been seen on the south 
side of the Thames, across Westminster Bridge, the extensive 
workshops and galleries of an English firm of ‘ sculptors, carvers 
and marble workers ’—Farmer and Brindley—one of the unknown 
sights of London. There, if anywhere, in those stone-strewn 
yards, you might hope to see the rarest marbles in the world— 
a vast fragment of porphyry, for instance, part of a column from 
Constantine’s Basilica in the Forum, or from the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the loot of Lord Elgin; fine columns of Greek 
cipollino from some ancient portico, a block of rarest africano or 
glowing rosso antico. 

The head of that firm, in those days, was a man of truly 
Victorian character and of very remarkable enterprise, the late 
William Brindley, born in Derbyshire in 1832, died February ro, 
1919, aged eighty-six. Educated privately, he was to become a 
considerable traveller, visiting Japan three times, and journeying 
through Canada and the United States, both north and south. 
He knew Europe well, and there is said scarcely to have been a 
library or museum which he did not know and in which he had 
not studied. He was something of a connoisseur of works of art 
and a lover of books, and all his life long was an enthusiastic 
collector of ancient marbles. But, what is of more importance, 
he made a hobby of the discovery of ancient and forgotten quar- 
ries. It was thus he came to be.the discoverer of the ancient Greek 
quarries of cipollino, on the island of Eubcea; of the ancient 
Egyptian quarries of porphyry on the Egyptian side of the Red 
Sea ; and cf the great Byzantine quarries of verde antico, in which 
the mighty columns which uphold Sancta Sophia were hewn by 
Justinian’s quarrymen, some few miles north-east of Larissa, in 
Thessaly. In the course of his researches Brindley visited and 
examined most of the islands of the A2gean, the coasts of Thessaly 
and Asia Minor, large parts of North Africa and the Egyptian 
desert ; and all this while carrying on a successful and important 
business in London. An amazing person. 

His first discovery of major importance was the quarries of 
cipollino on the island of Eubcea, where at Styra in the abandoned 
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Roman works he found a broken cipollino column, 7 feet in dia- 
meter, probably the largest in existence. It must have been some 
56 feet in length. It would certainly seem that the Greeks only 
cared for white marble in architecture—at least, they neglected 
their coloured marbles ; and that they knew and discarded cipollino 
is certain. Anyone may see on Pentelicus to this day the ancient 
marble-pitched way or slide from the quarries. The beds of 
white and statuary marbles of these, the most glorious quarries 
in the world, are overlaid with large figured red and green cipollino 
marble. This has nearly all been extracted and was used by the 
Romans, who loved coloured marbles and especially cipollino, its 
pale green colour and onion-like markings, which when the block 
is sawn across appear as a lovely wave-like design not dissimilar 
from the grain of a tree. This Pentelic cipollino overlies the white 
diagonally, and, like the richly coloured marbles, rose, red, brown 
and grey intermixed and often brecciated of the base rocks of the 
Acropolis and Areopagus of Athens, was discarded by the Greeks, 
who, even on the spot, as in the case of the Theatre of Dionysos, 
hewed it away or covered it with white marble cut out of the solid. 
It is probable, therefore, that the cipollino quarries which Brind- 
ley discovered at Styra, in Eubcea, were first worked by the 
Romans, who loved it exceedingly. Over 500 columns of this 
marble may still be seen in Rome ; it is very abundant through- 
out Italy and was used everywhere with pavonazzo for pavements 
and wall linings, as well as for columns, throughout the Roman 
world, and not least in Carthage, where innumerable fragments of 
it lie along the shore cast up by the waves, and in the cities of 
the Province of Africa. In Rome the Romans used more of this 
marble than all others added together. 

How and when exactly Brindley discovered these Eubcean 
quarries I have not been able to ascertain, but he reports to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1887 that ‘ good cipollino 
is now again obtainable.’ Other old quarries of this marble he 
seems to have discovered at Styra in 1894, for, writing in 1899, 
he says : 

There are dozens of old quarries . . . but in all cases it was found that 
the Romans had taken all the good stuff away. About four years ago a 
mountain that slopes down to the sea far away from any mule track was 
found, on its face, to have a large number of old quarries. These contained 
an almost inexhaustible quantity of first-class marble which can be got in 
large sizes. These quarries I am now working and those interested can 
see the monoliths made of it, some 14 feet long, in the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster. . . . In the old Carystian quarries of cipollino, 
there are many examples of both finished and unfinished work in situ. In 
one quarry some 2000 feet up the very steep mountain side of Ocha, on a 
shelving mass of rock overhanging an awful precipice are eight columns 

1 See Quarry, vol. iv. (1899), article on ‘ Marble’ by W. Brindley, F.R.M.S. 
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39 feet long, beautifully wrought with entasis and top and bottom members 
quite finished and ready to be fixed, probably in a portico of a temple like 
that of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum of Rome; one of them is only 
a few feet off the sloping edge of the precipice. How they contemplated 
getting them away is, and must I fear remain, a mystery. In addition to 
these finished columns there are several of similar size, partially wrought, 
engaged in the horizontal face of the rock; other immense masses were 
stepped and partly worked for various purposes.* 


In regard to Brindley’s next discovery we are happily in 
possession of much fuller information. He had determined to 
devote the spring of 1887 to an exhaustive search for the lost 
quarries of the Imperial Porphyry of Egypt. This marble, so 
precious to the ancients, and, indeed, of the most magnificent 
purple known to mankind, had been lost since the decline of the 
Empire. So precious was it that the Dark and Middle Ages cut 
up the broken fragments of the vast columns of Egypt and of 
Rome into great circular discs for the pavements of their churches 
and palaces, using even the smallest fragments there, as in the 
pavements of S. Giovanni in Laterano, and S. Maria Maggiore. 
It appears, also, in some of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey. 

Brindley arrived in Cairo early in 1887 and in March was at 
Keneh (Cenepolis), on the bend of the Nile eastward below 
Thebes, where a caravan of nine camels, which ultimately grew to 
fifteen, and nineteen attendants was formed. His intended 
journey was such that all food, water, tents and bedding, with 
provender for the camels for not less than three weeks, had to be 
carried. On March Io he set out with his devoted wife across 
the eastern desert, a level plain stretching almost as far as the eye 
could see, to far-away, flat-topped mountains. On the second day 
at evening they arrived at Kasr-el-Jin, 30 miles from Keneh, the 
first fortified station on the ancient Roman road to Myos Hormos, 
onthe Red Sea. This fortification is high above the plain, perched 
castle-like on the western extremity of a ridge. ‘ The old path 
up the mountain,’ Brindley tells us, ‘ is still well marked, and 
here I found my first splinter chips of real porphyry, proving to 
me that it had at one time, at least to some extent, been a work- 
shop.’ Those chips confirmed him in his belief that he was on 
the track of the great quarries, which thus, like a detective, he 


* In the seventies of the last century a Swiss cipollino was found with colour- 
ings very similar to the Eubcean, but with very different markings, as it does not 
produce, when opened out, grand patterns, although it stands well in detached 
monoliths, some of which may be seen in Westminster Cathedral. Greek cipollino 
columns are to be found in the chapels there of St. Paul, St. Patrick and St. 
Joseph, and in the north transept (2) and in the south transept (1). Swiss cipollino 
columns occur in the chapels of St. Gregory (2), St. George and St. Andrew. The 
apse and some of the great piers of the cathedral have been lined with slabs of 
the opened-out Greek cipollino, and very lovely this marble is thus used, as can 
be seen also in S. Vitale of Ravenna. 
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was to search out and to find. At noon on the following day, the 
third of his journey, he arrived at the second Roman station, 
named Saghee. Being in the plain, it is fortified with earthworks, 
and it was here he had his first experience of the mirage, the desert 
on all sides appearing like a sheet of water with reflections. After 
the midday break the caravan crossed an open plain, making 
for a gap in the distant rocks of the horizon. At these rocks, 
of a beautiful rose-coloured granite, they pitched their tents on 
the third evening, 50 miles from the Nile and 800 feet above it. 

The next, the fourth day, proved they were on the right 
track. 


At 9.45 we got our first peep, in the extreme distance, of Djebel Duchan, 
showing delicate blue-grey against the sky, and at 11 o'clock I saw lying 
in the sand, to the right of the road, something that looked like a block of 
porphyry, which on examination proved to be a portion of a broken 
porphyry column roughly tooled over. It was 3 feet in diameter, in length 
2 feet 9 inches, and had been evidently left here on account of the breaking 
down ofatruck. This gave me great pleasure, for it indicated that I was 
on the right track, and my convictions were further strengthened at midday 
on our arrival at the third station, where I found a number of porphyry 
blocks, partly buried, and lying about in various directions. 


Here at Deir, or the monastery, he found, too, chips of porphyry 
and of a rich green serpentine which is known as ‘Green of 
Augustus’ and very rare, being found at Rome only in small 
objects. It is described by Pliny, who says it is found in Egypt, 
and in fact it was quarried in the mountain hard by Deir. 

That night they encamped at Wadi Gatta, a delightful spot 
in a green valley, surrounded on three sides by bare rocky moun- 
tains 5000 or 6000 feet high. Here they rested the whole of the 
fifth day, having found an oasis of palms, watering the camels 
at a dripping well covered with figs and ferns. On the sixth 
day they crossed the watershed at 2400 feet, 70 miles from the 
Nile and some 30 from the sea. At noon they reached the fifth 
station and encamped at the foot of an ancient pass over Djebel 
Duchan, on which range, if anywhere, Brindley hoped to find 
the Imperial quarries. 


On March 16, at 5.30 in the morning, I began my ascent in company 
with a Luxor Arab who could speak a little English and a Bedouin sheik, 
who knew the mountains through tracking the ibex. The Bedouin carried 
his gun and a skin of water on his back, and a cake of doora bread in the 
folds of his loose dress. The Luxor man had my sketch satchels, a bottle 
of cold tea and some luncheon. 

From the back of my tent, making straight for the saddle-pass of the 
mountain was an ancient Roman road, about 18 feet wide, off which all the 
stones had been cleared and banked up on either side with occasional piers 
built of large loose stones, to mark the way more distinctly. This road is 
still in capital preservation, except where the torrents have cut through it, 
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although it cannot possibly have been used for 1700 years. . . . After 
climbing 1000 feet we came to an old station. . . . Here we rested about 
ten minutes, but it was so intensely cold from the night air and chilliness 
of the rocks that we were glad to move on. The saddle-pass for which we 
were making was straight over our heads, the road became still narrower, 
and the zig-zags very sharp and short. All the way up I had been diligently 
looking for porphyry but was very dispirited, through not finding a frag- 
ment in any ravine. . . . At 8.30 we arrived at the summit of the pass, 
the altitude being 3100 feet. Here I found a square watchtower, some 
15 feet across, built of loose stones, the view from which over the other side 
showed me that the mountain I had ascended was part of one side of an 
immense amphitheatre of rocks of long horse-shoe form, giving the impres- 
sion of a large crater of an extinct volcano, the part where I was being the 
commencement of the bend. Down below, at the bottom of the amphi- 
theatre, was the ancient town of Medina and a temple, of which the 
Bedouins thought I was in search. Not having found any porphyry I was 
almost in despair ; so sitting down, and with a good field-glass, I began to 
examine the rocks on the opposite side of the amphitheatre (the sun being 
then on them). I espied a rosy-tinted porphyry-looking mass standing out 
from the slope of the mountain, which elsewhere was of a different colour, 
being of a heavy brown. Further observations revealed a path, which 
led from where I was standing to this mass of rock, and which I could trace 
up the face of the opposite mountain. I therefore pointed and explained 
to my companions that I wanted to ascend the mountain opposite, to which 
they emphatically said ‘ No,’ and kept on exclaiming, ‘ Medina, Medina.’ 
So after half an hour’s rest, we again started, when arriving at a junction 
of paths, I sat down, took another look, and became more convinced that 
I saw porphyry opposite. 

Determined to go in spite of my attendants—who were very obstinate, 
their cry still being, ‘Medina, Medina ’—I took my sketch-bag and luncheon 
and went off alone. But after I had proceeded about seven minutes, I 
heard a cry and found the Arab following me. 

The path soon became interesting, being built up on solid masonry, 
to a considerable height in some places, where ravines had to be crossed. 
After an hour’s descent we arrived at the foot of the opposite mountain, 
when my delight knew no bounds, for I found the ground strewn with 
pieces of the most sumptuous porphyry, and, pushing on a little further, 
I arrived at the actual pitched road or slide down which the blocks were 
delivered. Here also were remains of workmen’s sheds, and a number of 
broken blocks, some of which were 8 feet long. 

My troubles now appeared at an end, and with renewed energy, though 
under a blazing sun, I commenced the ascent of this second mountain. 
The road for a short distance was very good—winding round the crags— 
with piers constructed at intervals at each side for lowering the blocks. . . . 
But after a while it became strewn with irregular masses of rock and .. . 
so bad that we were compelled to leave it . . . when nearing the top the 
block road again became good. 

It was now noon, and I was completely prostrate and compelled to lie 
down under the shade of a ledge of rock. Some cold tea and an orange 
seemed to put new life into me, so once more I continued the ascent, 
thinking that the road was taking me straight into the quarry, but alas! 
I found on arriving at the top that it began to descend on the other side, 
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and I could see a splendid road winding round to the valley below. The 
road unnerved me, so retracing my steps I looked about with the glass, in 
search of veins of porphyry in the rock, or veins that the Romans had 
worked, or mines ; but all to no purpose, so I decided to rest awhile and 
eat my lunch. 

Finding a comfortable spot and looking straight out before me I saw 
the whole of the desert mapped out down to the Red Sea, with the entire 
raage of mountains of Sinai in the distance. After luncheon I madea 
colour sketch, and being rested I started again in search of the quarry. 

After some more climbing I came across a number of ruined workmen's 
sheds but no porphyry was to be seen. Sitting down and staring at a mass 
of rock I noticed large holes all over it, similar to what I had seen in the 
granite quarries of Assouan. My wonder now was what the Romans had 
been working here, for it looked much like a mass of broken felspar, 
Scaling off a chip with the hammer I immediately discovered that the entire 
mass of rock was porphyry, and everything under my feet, and all the blocks 
about, were the same precious material, the ochre colouring being only a 
film on the surface. I now examined the quarries, and found that they 
produced, not only the choicest spotted varieties, but every sort—even to 
the brecciated ones, which are very uncommon, and also the rare green 
greys. I now saw distinctly where the Romans had extracted their 
grandest monoliths, one square column or mass being half wedged off by 
a series of holes up the vertical face of the rock. Looking down into a 
ravine I noticed a great number of blocks that had been hurled below, as 
the easiest way of getting them down, although a very rough one 

I reached the valley about 3.30 and found the old town (el Medina) on 
a slight elevation, so as to be above the torrents ... . further up the valley 
, Wasa temple of small dimensions with an altar, allin wrought granite. . .. 
A dedicatory inscription in Greek of the time of Hadrian was cut in the 
frieze: ‘ For the safety and perpetual success of our Lord the Emperor 
Hadrian and his whole house, this Temple and its precincts (were dedicated) 
to the Sun God Great Serapis and the Gods associated with him by Epaph- 
roditus Sigerianus, a slave of the Emperor, when Rhammius Martialis was 
Prefect of Egypt, and Rufus Proculeianus (Superintendent of the Marble 
Works).’ . . . As evening was coming on I had no time to examine these 
interesting archzological remains. . . . We now made the best of our way 
back, arriving at the summit of the pass a little before sunset. The descent, 
owing to the dusk, was difficult. . . . Our progress was slow and fortu- 
nately so, for suddenly the Bedouin gave a scream and disappeared over 
the edge of a deep ravine ; but he escaped with a cut leg, which he doctored 
with a plaster of sand. At length, after about another hour’s groping, we 
saw lights from the men of our camp, whom the dragoman had posted on 
the heights to look for us. The next day was spent in rest. Delightful 
views of the Red Sea and the sloping desert plains, with Sinai in the 
distance were obtained from the small hills near the camp. Our return 
journey was by the same road as that by which we had come, and I am 
thankful to say that we reached the Nile in safety after thirteen days spent 
in the desert and about 170 miles of camel riding. 


The precious stuff thus discovered by Brindley was never 
worked. It had been his intention to open up these quarries, 
which had been lost for 1500 years and probably lain dormant for 
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1700. The Romans had carried the blocks 96 miles to the Nile, 
but Brindley proposed to carry them to the sea, to the ancient 
port of Myos Hormos, not much more than 20 miles distant. 
He thought the cost of working would be reduced to nearly that 
of working granite, but he never succeeded in putting his theories 
into practice. What porphyry is to be found in commerce to-day 
is the débris of ancient works of art. There are said to be not less 
than 300 monolith porphyry columns still preserved in Europe, 
and it is still found at Baalbec and Palmyra. But the eight 
grand monolith columns, the glory of Sancta Sophia, are the 
finest in the world. It appears also in the Hohenstaufen tombs 
in the Cathedral of Palermo. St. Mark’s, Venice, boasts of 
columns cut from others, the Venetian loot of the SS. Apostoli 
in Constantinople. The pavements of St. John Lateran, St. 
Peter’s, S. Maria Maggiore, S. Clemente and other Roman 
churches are filled with slabs and fragments. It was often used 
for sarcophagi: Hadrian’s was of porphyry and the lid of the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Otho II. is now the font of St. Peter’s, 
Others are in the Vatican. The steps to the tribune of St. Peter’s, 
extending the entire width of the nave, are all of solid imperial 
porphyry. In England we have slabs in the royal tombs at 
Westminster Abbey and the pavement under ‘ Becket’s Crown’ 
at Canterbury. Some few slabs appear in the walls of Westminster 
Cathedral—e.g., in the chapels of St. Andrew and St. Patrick ; 
but a very important block, once in the possession of Lord Elgin 
and probably part of one of the columns of the Basilica of 
Constantine, was a few years ago for sale in London and was 
foolishly missed by the cathedral authorities. It should have 
been cut into circular slabs for use in the pavement of the church ; 
a circular slab thus used in St. Peter’s measures 8 feet 6 inches 
across. It will probably now be impossible to find fragments of 
this beautiful purple for use at Westminster. Unfortunately, no 
other stone has anything approaching the colour and texture of 
this Imperial marble. Nor can any marble from a modern 
quarry compete with it in tradition. It would have meant some- 
thing in addition to its beauty to have had in this great Catholic 
cathedral vast slabs of the purple stone that had once stood in the 
Basilica of Constantine. Tradition surely goes for something, 
especially in a Catholic church, and one, moreover, that set out 
to be a Byzantine building. The verde antico columns, hewn by 
Cardinal Vaughan’s wish from the very quarries which had last 
given its mighty columns to Sancta Sophia, seem to call for the 
companionship of porphyry. 

It is again to Brindley that we owe those precious and beautiful 
columns of verde antico at Westminster. It was his last, and 
perhaps his greatest, discovery. For years he had been curious 
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about verde antico. None had been quarried since the time of 
Justinian ; no one knew where the great columns in Sancta 
Sophia had come from, for the quarries had been completely 
lost to sight and knowledge. It was not even known whether . 
they were in the islands of the A2gean—in Tenos, for instance, 
where the French had thought to find them—or on the mainland 
of Thessaly or Asia Minor. Brindley, however, was the last man 
in the world to be satisfied with ignorance ; difficulties simply 
spurred him on. He accordingly set out to find Justinian’s 
qnarries. 

There is a long poem in Homeric hexameters in the Greek 
language, written by one Paul the Silentiary in the sixth century 
of our era, which is a full and enthusiastic description and pane- 
gyric of Justinian’s great church on the Bosphorus. Now, it 
happened that at this time (1894) the late Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, who was an inspiration to so many, published with 
Harold Swainson a book on Sancta Sophia, where much of this 
poem is given translated into English. This book William 
Brindley read, and therein found this passage translated from the 
poem : 

The marble that the land of Atrax yields, not from some upland glen, 
but from the level plains ; in parts fresh green as the sea or emerald stone, 
or again like blue cornflowers in grass, with here and there a drift of fallen 
snow, a sweet mingled contrast on the dark shining surface. 


This passage seems to have supplied Brindley with the key he 
had long sought for; ever since about 1886 he had visited Con- 
stantinople to study the marbles of Sancta Sophia. It was there 
in Constantinople he first saw the real beauty and great variety 
of this marble, for nowhere else can it be really seen; not only 
Sancta Sophia but all the other Byzantine churches and the 
mosques being full of columns and slabs of this stone, while in 
the streets are huge sarcophagi. 

Brindley, therefore, with his enthusiasm renewed set out to 
find Justinian’s quarries and determined to examine the land of 
Atrax, which, according to the ancient writers, was Thessaly. 
Not being able to go himself, he commissioned a Greek guide in 
Constantinople, who was used to going to Salonika and Tempe, 
to examine the rocks of that region for him. Nothing came of 
this, and in the spring Brindley himself went out, but after a 
fatiguing voyage returned in continuous rain to Larissa, dis- 
appointed and unsuccessful. In Larissa he noticed that the 
boulder ‘ pitchings’ of that dirty old Turkish city were mostly 
boulders of verde antico. It was an old resident Turk who told 
him these stones were not quarried but gathered in the ploughed 
fields of the plain. Now the watershed of this alluvial district 
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is the Ossa range, and Brindley determined to examine the foot- 
hills, distinctly visible from Larissa. Unable to go himself, he 
instructed a French engineer of the roads to employ practical 
quarrymen to search. Failure was again the result, till, again 
inspired and instructed by Brindley, they found an old quarry 
that proved to be of verde antico. Brindley himself then went out 
(1892) and visited the rocks, when, to his astonishment, he came 
upon no less than ten ancient quarries under some 60 feet of 
rubbish, all varying in character, but containing every shade and 
variety of verde antico which may be seen in the buildings of ancient 
Rome and Constantinople. 


Not less interesting [says Brindley] were the quarries themselves, as 
showing the ancient methods of working. One large quarry face consists 
ofa series of vertical, almost semicircular hollows, of varying large diameter 
a mass in front of this shows smaller hollows. Here no doubt were 
extracted the monolith columns of Sancta Sophia, the rough columnar 
form being rounded as quarried. The hollows were the matrices allowing 
room for the workmen to axe round the column, less at the back and more 
at the sides, where the quarryman would stand to work. The shafts would 
thus be produced standing free from the rocks ; they would then be severed 
at the base and lowered over by ropes and wedges, while the projection 
between the hollows would produce the next row of shafts. The dimen- 
sions of the monoliths in Sancta Sophia are—the eight on the ground floor— 
25 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet 7 inches in diameter; the forty on the 
gallery floor are about 22 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. . . . 

Another quarry contains a block of large dimensions squared up for a 
sarcophagus. This is still attached by the bottom bed to the solid rock, 
a passage being cut all round it: this block would make a sarcophagus 
similar to the three famous ones in Constantinople, one of which is in front 
of the Pantocrator Church, the other two near the Seraglio. Two or three 
of the workings have sawn faces, and sawn blocks and scantlings for slabs 
have the saw-cuts remaining below where they were wedged off. Every- 
thing seen in their methods of working points to the minimising of weight 
for transit. 


These quarries situated at Casambala, about 7 miles north- 
east of Larissa, near the road leading to the Vale of Tempe, 
Brindley bought and proceeded to work. And so it is that from 
the very quarries which had produced the columns of Sancta 
Sophia were hewn the glorious columns of verde antico which 
to-day stand in Westminster Cathedral, four on either side the 
nave—and these are the loveliest, as lovely'as any in Sancta 
Sophia, though not much more than half the size (14 feet long to 
Sancta Sophia’s 25 feet)—and three less lovely in the transepts. 
Thus is the great church in London the daughter, part, indeed, of 
the very flesh, of that far greater church in Constantinople, which 
is older than ours by more than 1500 years. 

But his amazing discoveries by no means induced Brindley 
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to recommend a general use of marble for the purposes of bui 
in this country. This fine old scholar and craftsman did not lose 
his head or his sense of fitness. Far from it. ‘ You can put up 
whatever marble buildings you like in London,’ he said, ‘ but 
you will never make a St. Paul’s.’ Without sharing his enthusiasm 
for this Anglo-Italian building, we may well echo his conviction 
that nothing is more depressing, nothing more unsuited to our 
atmosphere and climate than these marbles, which are only at 
home in the sunlight, under the serene skies of the dayspring and 
the south. Our churchyards are now in danger of being filled 
with this foreign material, which has nothing to do with us, with 
England, or our dead, which is entirely foreign to us, and our 
landscape and our homes, and is at once pretentious and cheap, 
It is no doubt the latter quality which has, alas, tempted the 
builders of modern churches to forsake the material and so the 
manner of our forefathers, which are natural to us, and to erect 
churches even in our villages bedizened and gaudy with marbles 
which could nowhere be more out of place or more vulgarly used. 
There comes to my mind the village of Heavitree, outside Exeter, 
where the most amazing church of red brick, adorned with a 
garish marble portico, not of monoliths, but of the merest com- 
mercial drums, has been recently erected. And it is as bad 
within as without, as out of place and as pretentious as anything 
could be in this world. What English man, woman or child, 
above all in our villages, could ever feel at home in such a foreign, 
such an inharmonious, place ? 
Brindley, though he loved marbles and was the discoverer of 
the most famous of the ancient quarries, would never consent to 
such misuse of a material, the most beautiful imaginable in its 
right place and environment. 


I am sorry to say this country imports annually thousands of tons of 
ready-made monuments in marble and granite for cemeteries and church- 
yards. . . . There are probably not more than five in a hundred [? as many 
as that] worth looking at. They are void of artistic character of any sort, 
I would put a tax on them, if only to prevent them contaminating public 
taste. They get into churchyards destroying the individuality of the old 
local monuments and the old village mason. 


And again he deplored ‘the foreign competition, the cheap 
labour and low freights against our high railway rate,’ that made 
it cheaper and easier to use foreign marbles, quite unsuited to our 
climate, instead of English material from our own quarries and 
countryside. In England—when shall we grasp this fact ?— 
stone is more beautiful than marble. 

Such, then, was the achievement of this mystical and indomit- 
able man whose eyes beheld the very cavities from which the 
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precious columns of Sancta Sophia had been hewn, whose perse- 
yerance and great technical knowledge are not less astonishing 
than the obscurity of his fame. He was a great Englishman with 
all the characteristic qualities of the English, a great Victorian 
typical of that period, yet his life was passed without the fame 
that was its due; no notice of his achievement appeared even in 
The Times when he died, his name never figured in any book of 
reference, and, most unfortunately, no record of him appears in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. A very slight and inade- 
quate obituary notice was printed in the Builder for March 14, 
1919, from the hand of his friend W. S. Weatherley, and a still 
slighter notice was printed in the Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society, vol. Ixxvi. (1920), p. lvii. No biographical or 
obituary notice seems to have been printed in the Journals of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, before whom he read most 
of the papers from which I have quoted. 
The following is a list of these—I fear, still incomplete : 


1887. ‘Marble: Its Uses as suggested by the Past.’ 
(R.I.B.A. Transactions, vol. iii., N.S., 1887.) 

1888. ‘The Ancient Quarries of Egypt.’ (R.I.B.A. Trans- 
actions, vol. iv., N.S., 1888.) 

1895. ‘The Use and Abuse of Marble for Decorative 
Purposes.’ (R.J.B.A. Journal, vol. ii., Third Series, April, 


1895.) 
1896. ‘ Marble Verde Antico and the Old Quarries.’ (R.I.B.A. 


Journal, vol. iii., Third Series, February, 1896.) 
1905. ‘Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, and St. Mark’s, 
Venice.’ (R.I.B.A. Journal, vol. xiii., Third Series, December, 


1905.) 
1907. ‘ The Modern Aspect of Marble-work in Architecture.’ 


(R.I.B.A. Journal, vol. xiv., Third Series, January, 1907.) 
Beside these papers William Brindley also printed : 


1890. ‘On the Marbles and other Ornamental Rocks of the 


Mediterranean.’ (Brit. Ass. Rep., 1890, pp. 809-810.) 
Antique Egyptian Imperial Porphyry (4to, London, 


I have not succeeded in finding anything else from his pen. 


Epwarp HutTTOoN. 
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It would be interesting to know what, if any, effects present antici 
world conditions are having upon that long-established institu. the ‘ 

tion the matrimonial agency. It may be that business, always the L 

brisk, has increased. Anyhow, if we may judge from the quantity the . 

and clamour of the advertisements to be found in those modern destr 

organs which devote themselves to match-making, it has not place 

fallen off. There would seem to be as many lonely people of addit 

both sexes as ever there were, who have no relish for their loneli- that ' 

ness yet lack the power to relieve it. The wireless does not yet frequ 
introduce men to women, and vice versd (if it did it would imme- with 

diately treble the number of its listeners), and so long as men and exple 

women earn a bare livelihood or are in receipt of a scanty unearned risqu 

income, so long will it occur to them to fancy a double benefit in inclu 
the married state. i. 
About a year ago I acquired by chance the originals of some sad 

200 letters written nearly 100 years ago to a ‘ Matrimonial furtl 

Alliance’ which advertised itself in the Age and the Chronicle are | 

and had its premises alternately in Vigo Street, Great Castle remc 

Street and ‘Charles Street, leading to the Soho Bazaar.’ At ther 

first, under a Mr. Young, the ‘ Alliance ’ offered access only to a eorre 
monthly Gentlemen's Portfolio obtainable for two guineas (this T 


seems to include a copy of the rules) and publishing the needs of 
male advertisers. Ladies, for a small deposit, might procure the 
loan of this for themselves, and might write directly to Mr. Young 
making inquiries of any advertisement which attracted them and 
setting forth their own needs. It was not until the business 


passed into the hands of a Mr. and Mrs. Hayward that it ventured 
upon the addition of a Ladies’ Portfolio. It opened a ‘ Parisian 
Establishment ’ and, possibly, a small depot in ‘ the County of 
Norfolk,’ which seems to have been unusually rich in ‘ Bachelors 
and Maiden Ladies who would be happy to avail themselves of 
the mode of proceeding.’ A pamphlet which went with the rules 
was ‘from the pen of a Clergyman connected by Family to the 
first Nobility in the kingdom.’ This was ‘ printed large with a 
very wide margin so as to make as much of it as possible in point 
of size and appearance,’ and the cover ‘ must be very neat as it 
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will go into the hands of most of the Nobility in Town; .... 
therefore it must be well done and striking.’ (This we gather from 
Mr. Young’s letter to his printer, Mr. Crisp, at Yarmouth.) 
If ordered by itself it cost r1os., as did the rules by themselves, 
which means that the portfolio by itself cost only one guinea, 
but each was represented as being absolutely necessary to the 
others. A form was provided by which any gentleman might 
guarantee a further payment for an introduction to a lady, while 
at the same time he signed a ‘ Promissory Note to be deposited 
in some third person’s hands until the solemnization of his 
anticipated Marriage with Miss , when it would convey to 
the ‘matrimonial conductors’ 5 per cent. ‘on the amount of 
the Lady’s fortune.’ ‘In case the Marriage does not take place 
the Agreements and Promissory Note to be returned and 
destroyed.” While wondering just how many marriages did take 
place, one can see the lucrative points in such a venture. In 
addition to the charges already mentioned, it was pointed out 
that ‘ Conductors might be required to attend Ladies at distances, 
frequently 50 and an hundred Miles, which must be attended 
with considerable expences, such being the case, I beg leave to 
explain that when it so occur we charge our expences, or we 
risque the chances by charging Ten Guineas a Quarter, which 
includes journies, the Monthly publications, attendances, and 
also for conducting all correspondence, between the Gentleman 
and Lady until the time is fixed for an interview.’ We are 
further informed that ‘ from the delicate manner in which they 
are brought into operation, all difficulties or fears, are at once 
removed, at the same time that every fecility (sic) is afforded 
them, for correctly ascertaining the wishes and views of the 


correspondents.’ 

The letters themselves come from addresses all over the 
United Kingdom and are written by men and women from the 
ages of eighteen to eighty. It is interesting to compare them with 
similar letters written to-day in the form of advertisements to 
one or other of the several matrimonial newspapers. The chief— 
or what seems to be the chief—of these announces monthly on 
its front page that it ‘has been running for the last 73 years,’ 
that it ‘ is not published for a joke,’ and that ‘ in many instances 
it is the only means some people have of meeting a likely “ life 
partner”’.’ Every advertisement is guaranteed as ‘ absolutely 
bona fide and inserted by the advertiser in all seriousness.’ Ina 
single number issued this year there are 439 advertisements at 
§s. each (205 spinsters, 125 bachelors, 69 widowers and 40 widows), 
and these ‘ only represent a small proportion of the clients on my 
books, the majority of whom prefer not to advertise but leave the 
matter in my [the editor’s] hands to arrange suitable introductions ~ 
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for them.’ ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to answer advertise. 
ments must first become clients.’ There is a fee for this. The 
editor ‘ will not entertain enquiries for “ Friendship ’’,’ and he 
‘ possesses a numerous and influential clientele in every domestic 
circle into which the unmarried community is divided—from the 
home of the cotiager to the wealthiest and most fashionable 
mansion that society can boast.’ Offered is ‘ well-defined evidence 
of practical, well-trained, and lengthened experience, together 
with full and adequate security for the absolute inviolability of 
all confidences.’ An earnest request is made to ‘the marrying 
public to avoid being led away by irresponsible imitators,’ a 
cordial invitation is given to ‘ consult the editor at once.’ Upon 
inspection the male advertisers range from bricklayers to bankers 
and from chauffeurs to colonels and clergymen, and the female 
ones from ladies of good family and small means to governesses, 
civil servants, and proprietresses of small businesses. But most 
of them possess in common ‘ happy natures’ and a particular 
literary style which makes them seem like one large, jolly family. 
They are almost all ‘ home-loving ’ and ‘ fond of music,’ while the 
women especially desire to find in a mate a slim figure, refinement, 
quiet tastes, cheerfulness and ‘ a keen sense of humour.’ 

These things are not surprising. What does make one pause 
to think and question is the condition which compels persons so 
appreciative of these things to have to advertise for them. Take, 
for example, this : 


Widower, age 40, height 5 ft. 6 in., Nonconformist, dark hair, average 
build. Assistant master in London School, £500 per annum, own house 
and car. Varsity man, travelled, fond of home and music, intellectual 
conversation, gardening, etc., fluent French, German and Italian, wishes to 
meet healthy, homeloving and refined woman, age up to 49, not more than 
5 ft. 6in., dark hair, studious, interested in current problems, art, literature, 
foreign languages, politics, travel, etc. 


What can this advertiser be keeping back that makes it im- 
possible for him, a man who has already been married once, from 
finding a suitable mate for himself ? Whatever the difficulty may 
be, he will be obliged to disclose it in any forthcoming correspond- 
ence or personal interview. And from the nature of the ladies’ 
advertisements we perceive that this gentleman is destined to deal 
with a long queue of applicants. He does not even ask for a wife 
with a private income and he makes no mention of having the 
incumbrance of children. Has he some deformity of face or 
impediment of speech against which he trusts that his advertise- 
ment, with its declaration of good-will, may act as a make-weight ? 
None can know, In the printed form enclosed with each copy of 
the newspaper we find no space allowed for the recording of 
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drawbacks other than a shortage of funds or a superfluity of 
children by a prior marriage. The applicant is asked, if musical, 
to state what instrument he or she plays. His or her age, height, 
religion, complexion, hair, figure and income are also asked for, 
as are the nature of his or her business or occupation, extent of 
capital (‘if any’), total income ‘from all sources,’ and home 
address. But not more than half an inch is provided for ‘ general 
remarks,’ A diagnosis of the whole affair might be aided by an 
extended examination of these half inches as filled in by the 
applicants, male and female; but we can only guess at their 
contents from statements that come through in the advertisements 
themselves, as, for example, that of the spinster who wants a man 
‘educated but not too high brow,’ or of the bachelor of ‘ still 
presentable personality ’ (although aged 46) who ‘ seeks wife not 
wearing glasses, slim, not noisy or talkative, kind honourable and 
intelligent but not necessarily learned or accomplished (though 
she must have a university and professional education and must 
be essentially a lady’ besides having ‘a young mind’ and, ‘if 
over 30,some income’). That is, in the case of the modern agency 
we can only guess. 

In the agency, however, that was conducted 100 years ago we 
have the guidance of the original, confidential letters. Here, at 
random, we find a widower who is elderly (‘age above 60’), 
‘without children,’ and ‘the Proprietor of a landed estate of 
several thousands per annum,’ who ‘is desirous of connecting 
himself by marriage with a Gentlewoman aged 18 to 28, healthy 
. . . and in all other respects unexceptionable,’ upon whom he 
will settle with his demise an annuity of {800 payable half-yearly, 
so long as she has brought him children. 


For I will be candid in saying one of my principal objects in marrying 
immediately is my anxiety to have an heir for my property, which would 
otherwise go to my mother no great favourite bye-the-bye. 


The old gentleman cannot have been feeling very robust just then 
thus to foresee the precedence of his own demise to that of his 
mother. Or was it pure spite that he was in a hurry to inflict 
upon her before she could die and give him the slip? The letter, 
which is written from Ireland, suggests a story by Maria Edge- 
worth. 

Another man whose need is specific and frank writes : 


I have an invention of great value and wish to obtain a partner to 
assist me to take out a patent to protect it and to share its benefits. 

You will by this perceive the nature of the application is to obtain a 
companion and friend in some amicable female who has the means and 
only wants a man of mind capable of using those means to his and her 
advantage. 

Vor. CXV—No. 683 E* 
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Again there are some who want chiefly money, but not all are 
equally clear in expressing their wish. 

If you can successfully introduce me to a Lady of good moral character 
and respectability, not exceeding 35 years of age, and not less than £10,000 
for her fortune I will remunerate you for your trouble. Though I am of 
good family myself I shall not object to a citizen’s daughter provided in 
addition to the above qualifications she possesses a good education and 
manners. 

I am rather more than thirty—have between 300 and 400 a year, and 
have taken a degree at Cambridge. 

I shall be guarded against any trick ; but if it is in your power to comply 
with my request in an honourable way, I will engage to pay you handsomely 
as soon as it is completed. 


If the Irish widower has stepped out of Miss Edgeworth, this 
young man with his unspoken embarrassments has his counterpart 
in the pages of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Inchbald, Lady Lindsay or Fanny 
Burney. We recall in Cecilia the young Mr.. Monkton, ‘ younger 
son of a noble family,’ who ‘ to great natural strength of mind, 
added a penetrating knowledge of the world,’ but ‘ in the bloom 
of his youth . . . had tied himself to a rich dowager of quality,’ 
with sad results. Would our Cambridge graduate have refused 
anything in the shape of a lady so long as she possessed the 
requisite {10,000 ? Not that we can believe in the success of his 
advertisement even to such a degree. We are indeed less curious 


regarding his fate than that of the Irish advertiser. 
It is with a sense of relief that we turn from all such mundane 
considerations to enter a warm bath of sentiment. 


The prospect of a relief from my long-endured yoke of misfortune, so 
cheers my spirits and also excites my gratification to the benevolent 
ingenuity, which has placed within my delicate reach, the most possible 
means of remedy, that I cannot defer the expression of my feelings, which 
already teem with thanks, in the hopes gleaming through my past interview 
for the attention my peculiar case has received—To have and to hold, in the 
most honorable, respectful and affectionate ties of a friendship all but 
conjugal, a gentler being with 

‘ Thoughts, feelings, taste, harmonious with our own’ 


and the circumstances of whose previous lot may have trained to resem- 
blance, supplies an object of contemplation, which has created a transport 
in the coldest dispositions, how much more in those to whom nature has 
been bounteous in her sunny influences, and these rather increased than 
annihilated by unjust disappointments. Whether I shall be left to pine 
away in devouring solitude, ever seeking but never attaining the haven 
of domestic rest and the solaces which are naturally demanded by reason, 
or by the virtue of a fostering congenial companionship and full recipro- 
cation of tender interchange I shall rise again into life, strength and useful- 
ness, this and a no less issue seems to myself depending upon the result 
of present expectations and the assistance which may be rendered to me 
by your confidence. 
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It seems a good deal to ask of a matrimonial agent, but no 
doubt Mr. Young regarded the applicant as promising, if also 
perhaps mad. The letter—for those who would learn something 
of the writer and his circumstances—continues : 


I am a Beneficed Clergyman, whose living yields after paying several 

curates consequent on absence from 7 to 800 per annum. Of course the 
income would be more on my returning to residence. I have a licence of 
absence which has upwards of a year to run. My health tho somewhat 
delicate, is not considered to be afflicted with any positive disease. My 
connexions are highly respectable. My education has been liberal in every 
degree. My age is between 30 and 40. 
And he begs to remain, dear sir, ‘in my arithmetical name 
indeed, but not only in name, Your most faithful 5or.’ In- 
evitably, the percentage of mental cases on the books of such an 
institution must be high. When one considers the possible con- 
sequences, and the general ignorance where insanity is concerned, 
the reflection terrifies. 

Sanity, of a familiar kind, presides over the letter of another 
prospective husband who gives a full personal sketch of his career. 


Having received a liberal Education at a respectable Grammar School 
in an English City, I entered upon a situation as Classical Master in a 
Grammar School of high repute, in another English City, which vocation 
I continued to the age of 22; I then left my situation and commenced a 
Classical and Commercial Establishment on my own account, in one of the 
largest towns in England, which I have successfully conducted up to the 
present moment, a period of nine years. 

When I undertook my first situation as Usher, I was entirely without 
money, though my friends were highly respectable, and by my own 
individual exertion and perseverance, I have succeeded in realizing a clear 
and steady income of £200 per annum ; about one half of which amount is 
sufficient for my present expenses, consequently my property is progres- 
sively increasing, and at the present time amounts to from £400 to £500. 

I am a house-keeper upon a small scale consisting only of myself and an 
elderly female servant. 


After an assurance that he does not ‘ take this step in order to 
secure an income, but absolutely from a desire to enter the marriage 
state with a view to future domestic comfort and happiness,’ he 
proceeds to make something else even clearer. ‘. . . any lady 
applying must possess property to the amount of £200 at least.’ 
For himself : 

I am a bachelor 31 years of age 5 feet 7 inches in height disposed to be 
rather stout and robust, but very active, rather good looking, perhaps 
beyond the average, of lively disposition and good temper, never visiting 
smoke rooms or taverns, am a perfectly sober and correct moral character 
and a member of the Church of England. 

While perhaps hesitating to select him, were we compelled to 
choose a husband from among the pretendants, we yet feel that 
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he might make some woman happy, and we wish that some 
‘Lady . . . not exceeding 30 years of age, of good person and 
not in either extreme as to stature, and whose character will bear 
as strict an investigation as my own,’ fell to the lot of this indus- 
trious schoolmaster. 


Similar but warmer feelings of good-will go out to the next 
lonely bachelor of good character : 


I am a native of Germany, 31 years of age; having been brought up 
at one of our principal colleges (sic) I afterwards visited two of our Univer- 
sities, where I took the degree of a Doctor of Philosophy. My name is not 
unknown in our literature, as my time was chiefly occupied in literary 
pursuits, untill about five years ago I made the acquaintance of an english 
noble man, with whom I travelled over the greatest part of the Continent 
and in whose family I am still living. It is however my intention to settle 
in my country and to resume my former occupations and I should be most 
happy if I could through the medium of your valuable institution find a 
companion for life. 

It is not great personal beauty or fortune, I look for, but for a young 
lady, from 25 to 30 years of age, of a good disposition and kind hearted, 
who in the company of a true husband and in a domestic life would find her 
happiness. But as I have devoted a great deal of my time to music, I 
should wish her either to play or to sing. . . . 


Can it be that this Dr. Hermann Franz (his name is given) was 
other than a gentle soul and that he played any other instrument 
than the flute ? 

We are less clear regarding the next gentleman on our selected 
list. Subscribing himself‘ Yours faithfully and truly Blank 5o0r1,’ 
and addressing Mr. Young as ‘ Dear Worthy Sir,’ he starts off 
thus : 


On my arrival at my dovecote it is so completely . . . that it wants 
enough Doves to fill it, inspired I suppose by associations proper to a love 
bower as it is, I grasped my pen and wrote anon to my valued Leamington 
friend but in the following strain best adapted as I thought for a pioneer 
epistle of so unexpected a character viz. to ask her permission to communi- 
cate on a subject of a private and confidential nature in which when 
disclosed would only trace . . . desire to promote . . . happiness with 
another not myself and many things all bearing that way and encouraging 
her confidence love being very liquescent will drop on cold paper, so I must 
needs give some gentle hints of the nature of the topic on which I asked her 
leave to address her more freely.—The letter written and put into the post 
will not leave Town until tomorrow evening so I shall anxiously await the 
reply and gladly report progress when made—leaving the higher destinies 
to gods and godesses, I have at least essayed to establish my claim to a 
good underpetticoat. 


All we can confidently say is that the writer might give points to 
Mr. James Joyce, who on his side might well consider a develop- 
ment in which a word here and there will be illegible to the reader 
(as we have here indicated by dots to be the case). 
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Clearer, if not less confiding, is the Scotsman who writes : 


I am forty eight years of age, in good health, I have lived abroad for 
upwards of 20 years, it is now my wish to take unto myself a Partner for 
life, if I can meet with one to my wish, I have built a fine house in my 
Native Country and mix with the best Society of the place. I keep a horse 
and gig, a man Servant and two Maid Servants. I have a few hundred 
Pounds, per annum to live upon which is barely sufficient in consequence of 
keeping Company with the first class Society of the Town in whose neigh- 
bourhood I live, therefore the Lady would require to be in possession of 
some Property. 

I am of opinion that a great disparity of age is not the best way to live 
happy together, a Lady where age is from thirty-five to forty or thereabouts 
would best suit mine. I am a Bachelor, therefore I would prefer a Lady 
that never was married or a Widow without children, her Temper must be 
good as mine is very good. 

I can give references to the Earl of or Branches of his family, 
and to M.P. and many respectable families. I will also require 
respectable references. 

If any Lady will condescend to notice the Above plain blunt statement 


I flatter myself that she will live happy with me. 


We feel that there are possibilities here of a successful marriage. 
No doubt the matrimonial conductor felt the same, and it needed 
all the Scotsman’s native shrewdness to keep the bill from mount- 
ing with undue rapidity. 

Pathetic, as throwing a light on the condition of soldiers at 
that time, is the following brief application : 


I must inform you that I am a subaltern officer on halfpay, am fifty 
years of age, and do not aspire to the honour of receiving the hand of a lady 
of high rank and fortune, but would content myself with a respectable 
female of about forty years. Of course a little money would be acceptable. 
In a few days I intend to forward money for the Rules and Portfolio. 


Whether a widow or a spinster is immaterial. 








Few of the gentlemen hesitate to.commend their own good 
qualities as prospective husbands. One, who is ‘ in the neighbour- 
hood of Croyden for some hunting,’ and is ‘a candidate for the 
Holy State of Matrimonial Felicity,’ has ‘ a temper and disposition 
to render a wife happy,’ and desires in a wife ‘ many qualifications 
both personal and mental,’ besides one who can put {10,000 into 
his business on her marriage. Another gives the assurance that 
‘ should any lady feel disposed to meet his views she will not only 
find him an excellent husband, but one of steady and active 
business habits with references of unquestionable and high 
respectability in London and Edinburgh.’ Yet another playfully 
observes that ‘ if being something above the ordinary height and 
possessing muscular strength should be an objection I am possessed 
of it.’ Others are ‘ of a liberal disposition and manly appearance,’ 
‘ with connexions rich and even noble,’ ‘ naturally kind and good 
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natured . . . wholly incapable of acting ungenerously by any 
female’ and confident that if the lady ‘ possesses the domestic 
qualities and the virtuous manners which in general characterise 
the English ladies will find in me a constant and affectionate 
husband.’ It is indeed uncommon to find one who professes the 
‘ wish to aggrandize myself,’ 


and consequently there is ambition with me so that even now I should wave 
almost everything almost everything that did not tend to gratify that 
ambition consequently even beauty and youth will weigh but little with me 
unless accompanied with wealth and as these seldom go ‘ hand in hand’ from 
the numerous applicants you have, you need at no time hesitate to confer 
with me if anyone should apply to you who is wealthy and not youthful or 
well-looking or what many persons do not even consider desirable. For 
such a person J am acandidate. For wealth will hide many imperfections, 


We have kept the women’s letters to the last. They date 
only from 1836, when presumably the Ladies’ Portfolio was 
initiated, and there are not many of them. There are enough, 
however, to show the different tone adopted by the female pre- 
tendant. Here is one. ‘Sarah’ writes: 


Presuming that my attempt to explain is not more than numbers of 
ladies are doing induces me to show my age is Twenty-four. My Father 
was emminent corn Merchant, now dead, leaving myself with several 
Brothers and Sisters, some of whom are married but all of whom are in 
affluent circumstances. My Fortune is small in consequence of our being 
a large Family but who always have moved in a respectable sphere. 

My Education has been good and domestic habits are my greatest 
pleasure. I should not object to settle in life provided on explanation I 
find Gentleman of benevolent and kind heart who could support his 
Establishment respectably and of pious disposition. 


Amelia also is ‘a young Lady 24 years of age the Daughter of a 
late Officer in the Army (Decd.),’ with ‘ only one Sister and a 
present Fortune of only £1500.’ 


I am tall, and of good and kind disposition. I understand Music and 
sing and play well on the Piano my habits are of a domestic kind my 
Family connexions are limited but highly respectable. I live with my 
Mother. 

I should have no objection to become the Wife of any Gentn. whose 
character is irreproachable and who might be capable of supporting a 
respectable home with certainty. 

I have candidly shown my situation and shod. a Gentn. possessing 
honorable feelings and of easy circumstances be disposed to address a letter 
to Amelia I shall feel happy to reply to it. 


Dr. Hermann Franz might have been happy with Amelia, or 
with this other, ‘ the Daughter of a Tradesman of high respect- 
ability and also well connected.’ 


I am eighteen years of age, tall with fine dark hair, my complexion is 
healthy and generally have been admitted to possess great personal beauty. 
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My education has been scrupulously studied. My accomplishments are 
Drawing and my performance on the Piano is but by few excelled. On 
the Guitar, singing Dancing and the French Language my proficiency is 
generally acknowledged. I think my explanation may not be considered 
tude or indiscreete. 


Yet another dark beauty is ‘ Mary,’ who has ‘a desire to settle 
in life being 21 years of age, black hair, black eyes and considered 
handsome possessing excellent spirits as also having had a good 
education.’ Her father is a naval officer of long standing, and she 
‘flatters herself that her disposition is such as to afford every 
endeavour for to promote the happiness of a Husband.’ 

No details of personal appearance are given by a French- 
woman aged 36, who has no fortune but has received a finished 
education. 


I am the Widow of a Professional Englishman, who had besides a 
situation in Whitehall Chapel. 

I have been 18 years in this country employed as a Governess, speak 4 
languages, and can give the highest references as to character, ability and 
respectability of my husband’s family. 

It is not from any frivolous idea that I have answered this, but through 
the wish of finding again a Companion congenial to my happiness. 

I have two children, one little boy 7 years of age, and a dear little girl 
6 months old, but my dear boy is well provided for, and never will cost me 
anything, his Uncle who keeps one of the first schools, near London, having 
the entire charge of the child. 


The Frenchwoman, being practical, has already seen a likely 
husband in number 408. 

One odd letter, though written by a gentleman (from Dublin), 
concerns a lady : 


I lose not a moment on my arrival here . . . to beg you will mention 
to Mr Browne immediately on receipt of this, that having hinted to my 
daughter my sentiments on the subject of matrimony she declared at once 
unhesitatingly that she is not at all disposed to make any matrimonial 
engagement at present, that she considers herself too young and too happy 
to wish for any change at least for another year, so of course I would not 
think of urging her any further on the subject. 

I propose being in London again in August [he writes in April) and if 
she should happen to alter her resolution before then I shall apprize you. 


So we have another short story almost ready made from 
Ireland. One hopes that Mr. Browne was otherwise suited. 


CATHERINE CARSWELL. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


‘Wuat kind of book does one write after Orlando?’ asked one 
of Mrs. Woolf's reviewers at the outset of an article on The 
Waves. And during the two years that have passed since then 
the great question has been, What kind of book does one write 
after The Waves? Each of Mrs. Woolf's works has been a literary 
career in itself. Each has been something perfect, but at the 
same time so original that her readers, if they are successful in 
following one of her adventures, must needs preoccupy them- 
selves with the further question of what it is leading to next, 
The Waves, one might be thinking, was the limit of her develop- 
ment. There her early experiments are carried to their logical 
conclusion—so extremely that it is hard to see what will follow 
unless it is to be repetition. True, the method is so beautiful, so 
fitting a medium for the expression of Mrs. Woolf's thought, 
that she might well remain content with it. But she has never 
led us to expect anything but surprises, and there is probably 
- still something new ahead. Meanwhile, Flush calls a halt. The 
whole process of writing so complicated a work as The Waves 
must have been exhausting, and in her new book Mrs. Woolf 
allows herself a deliberate simplification of narrative by telling 
a story through the figure of one who cannot be expected to 
experience streams of mental consciousness, nor to interpret the 
significance of events philosophically, or psychologically—namely, 
Mrs. Browning’s cocker-spaniel, Flush. 

Flush, like Orlando, is called ‘ A Biography,’ but is almost as 
much more than that as Orlando was. As biography it is an excel- 
lently full character-study, supplying all available details from 
all available sources (such as Flush’s dislike of the smell of eau- 
de-Cologne, implied in Mrs. Browning’s poem) and giving dates 
for all the principal incidents. But the story of the dog—so 
beautifully and lovingly told—is perhaps to be taken only as the 
frame, the convention for the telling of another story which is 
greater than itself. It so happens that the years of Flush’s life 
coincide with the meeting, the elopement, and the early married 
years of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. Flush and 
Wilson, the maid, were the only witnesses of the whole story. 
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Mrs. Woolf might almost as well have chosen Wilson to write a 
biography of, but, ‘ since Miss Barrett never wrote a poem about 
her,’ she says in a charming note ‘her appearance is far less 
familiar than his’ (the dog’s), and Flush’s life has the advantage 
of being shorter and confining itself to the relevant years; and 
above all, Flush was a dog. For Flush, the convention, like Mrs. 
Woolf’s earlier conventions, permits the omission of all the tire- 
some details and irrelevancies which in ‘ materialist’ fiction 
annoy her so much. Flush sees and understands only as much of 
the story as Mrs. Woolf wishes to tell. He may also think and 
feel as much or as little as is convenient, since, though an animal, 
he is capable of some simple human emotions, as all dogs are, 
which in his case were strengthened through years spent on the 
bed of an invalid. ‘ His flesh was veined with human passions.’ 
He is the chorus, the commentary on the story, the observer 
whose detachment from it makes its significance sharper. Yet 
he is more than that. Mrs. Woolf uses him almost as Swift used 
the Houyhnhnms, but quite without anger, rather with the 
gentlest irony, weaving together the lives of beast and man. 

Flush is entirely beautiful ; but it is a necessary pause, it is 
not a tour de force as its predecessor was. We are asking again 
already, what will come next ? Mrs. Woolf is now the most dis- 
tinguished living figure in English letters, and it is a fitting time 
to consider her work up to date. 





Every secret of a writer’s soul—{Mrs. Woolf says in Orlando, that 
fantasy of enchanting mockeries] every experience of his life, every quality 
of his mind is written large in his works, yet we require critics to explain 
the one and biographers to expound the other. That time hangs heavy 
on people’s hands is the only explanation of this monstrous growth. 


Yet it is certain that if, more than any other writer we know of, 
Mrs. Woolf has put the whole of her mind into her books, of few 
other writers, for all that, does the common reader so stand in 
need of a well-equipped interpreter. And, since Mrs. Woolf is 
herself the most subtle critic, the best thing we can do is to turn 
to her essay on Modern Fiction, where, in fact, so much is so 
lucidly written as to render the rest of this essay more or less 
superfluous, 


Examine for a moment, [she says, after dismissing the crowd of 
‘ materialist ’ novelists] examine for a moment an ordinary mind on an 
ordinary day. The mind receives a myriad impressions—trivial, fantastic, 
evanescent, or engraved with the sharpness of steel. From all sides they 
come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms ; and as they fall, as they 
shape themselves into the life of Monday or Tuesday, the accent falls 
differently from of old; the moment of importance came not here but 
there; so that if a writer were a free man and not a slave, if he could 
write what he chose, not what he must, if he could base his work upon his 
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own feeling and not upon convention, there would be no plot, no comedy, 
no tragedy, no love interest or catastrophe in the accepted style, and 
perhaps not a single button sewn on as the Bond Street tailors would have 
it. Life is not a series of lamps symmetrically arranged ; life is a luminous 
halo, a semi-transparent envelope, surrounding us from the beginning of 
consciousness to the end. Is it not the task of the novelist to convey this 
varying, this unknown and uncircumscribed spirit, whatever aberration or 
complexity it may display, with as little mixture of the alien and external 
as possible ? 

That is the sum of the thing, and it could not be put more com- 
prehensively or more convincingly. Her own labours have been 
the accomplishment of the task ; they have proved triumphantly 
the value of what she proposed. It is clear, though, that some- 
thing so new cannot be readily or widely understood, and guides 
are needed—many perhaps. We must have critics—through sheer 
necessity, not for the heaviness of time—to show the way of 
approach, offer the light of some guiding idea, put the threads 
collected into our hands. 

In A Room of One’s Own Mrs. Woolf suggests that the modern 
woman writer will probably try to provide ‘some new vehicle, 
not necessarily in verse, for the poetry in her.’ Rejecting the 
‘ materialist ’ writers, pleading for a ‘ spiritual’ seriousness of 
mind, she had already put herself on the side of the poets, and in 
the later novels has probably intended to contribute as much to 
the development of the form of poetry as to that of fiction. The 
skilful complication of a plot, its intrigues, its excitements, its 
graceful incidents and ironies, have been the admired matter of 
art now for hundreds of years ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that, in spite of its slightly primitive appearance, the ‘ story’ 
will not have its constant uses for centuries to come. For Mrs. 
Woolf, though, the ‘story’ is an invented ‘ order’ imposed by 
the novelist with naif sentiment on to the confusion of life. Even 
allowing for the process of selection, it is a falsity, a ‘ pretence’ ; 
and poetry instantly detects as much—just as Percival, lying in 
the grass, was always the first to detect Bernard’s insincerities. 
So Mrs. Woolf, who is, by almost any definition, a poet, has 
eliminated plot, and perhaps it would be as well not to apply the 
word ‘ novelist ’ to her at all. If, on the other hand, she disdains 
to peg out her characters on a story, like a washerwoman pinning 
out her linen, piece by piece, along the stretched line tied from 
one limit to another, yet enough of the novel is left to deserve 
the name, and even perhaps the semblance of a story will be 
found; only it is not the tight line from which incidents are 
suspended, but the last phenomenon to which we come, when 
moving slowly out from the darkness of men’s minds we break at 
last through the rim and come to the sight of appearances. 

Other things, then, must be the framework of her books, and 
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we need to know what they are. In brief—the life of everyday, 
and the spirit of time; and these two—though one is a ‘ par- 
ticular’ and the other a ‘ universal’ standpoint—are so inter- 
changeable and so often identified that it scarcely matters by 
which name you call them. If there is any hero in Mrs. Woolf's 
novels, it is the idea of Time. Every one of her books is filled 
with the refrain of phrases or symbols that denote the constancy 
and the mystery of Time. Life is the hours of the day, and the 
days of the week, and the months of the years. Night falls upon 
day ; ‘ how fast the stream flows from January to December’ ; 
‘ After Monday comes Tuesday, and Wednesday follows.’ Every 
book has its own refrain, which is sometimes also the title. Of 
the many symbols which she uses to convey the idea, by far the 
most common is that of the ‘ waves.’ 

It is curious how many of these images are taken from the 
sea. Except for Mrs. Dalloway, every single novel is located, in 
some part, either on or by the side of the sea. Its existence is 
implied in three of her titles; and the sound of the waves is a 
background for most of her stories. This image, combined with 
that of the ‘ lighthouse,’ haunts her to such a degree that although 
one book, Jacob’s Room, has the advantage of playing in Cornwall, 
Scarborough, the Scilly Islands, the Mediterranean, yet even 
Cambridge must be raised to an upper region where ‘ at night, 
far out at sea over the tumbling waves,’ it is visible as a ‘ burning 
light.’ It is not surprising that in the course of much use these 
images take on a meaning independent of their face value and 
become significant as symbols—the lighthouse of unattained per- 
fection, and the waves of moving Time. The waves seem to have 
this significance as early as The Voyage Out, and, since they have 
recurred in every subsequent book in this way, their natural con- 
clusion is the form which they take in the novel to which they have 
given their name. The regular flashing of the lighthouse, too, 
has a time-significance attached to it in the passage, Time Passes, 
of the book to which it gives its name. Another common symbol 
of Time—it is the framework of Mrs. Dalloway—is the striking of \y 
a clock, which is often followed by the vivid image, ‘ the leaden 
circles dissolved in the air.’ The striking of a clock—the very 
speech of Time—always has a tremendous and terrible effect on 
all who hear it. Only the Yorkshire moors and furze bushes can 
accept it without stirring. At the end of Orlando the ‘ present 
moment’ goes off with a terrific explosion and seems to strike 
the heroine violently on the head. 

Time is the frame of the life of everyday. Regarding the life 
of everyday, Mrs. Woolf’s interpreter will have some difficulties. 
What theories about life has she to offer, and how does she answer 
the questions ? If she is so preoccupied with the events which 
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make up Monday or Tuesday, what significance does she see in 
them ? What—someone is bound to ask this—is her religion ? 1 
On this latter point it is enough to recall the studious endeavours 
of Mrs. Ambrose and Mrs. Ramsay ? to bring up their children in 
unorthodoxy. But for the rest, the safest course is to invoke 
Shakespeare. It is not known what Shakespeare believed. 
Nevertheless, the critic will have to give more satisfaction than 
this—catch hold of one or two threads, at least ; and, at the risk 
of misinterpreting her completely, one or two points might be 
singled out. Rachel, the most subtly conceived heroine of The 
Voyage Out, when she has at last woken out of thoughtlessness, 
has an experience which is so beautiful and so characteristic of 
Mrs. Woolf’s method that it must be quoted at length : 


The morning was hot, and the exercise of reading left her mind con- 
tracting and expanding like the mainspring of a clock. The sounds in the 
garden outside joined with the clock, and the small noises of midday, 
which one can ascribe to no definite cause, ina regular rhythm. It wasall 
very real, very big, very impersonal, and after a moment or two she began 
to raise her first finger and to let it fall on the arm of her chair so as to 
bring back to herself some consciousness of her own existence. She was 
next overcome by the unspeakable queerness of the fact that she should 
be sitting in an arm-chair, in the morning, in the middle of the world. 
Who were the people moving in the house—moving things from one place 
to another? And life, what was that? It was only a light passing over the 
surface and vanishing, as in Time she would vanish, though the furniture in 
the room would vemain. Her dissolution became so complete that she 
could not raise her finger any more, and sat perfectly still, listening and 
looking always at the same spot. It became stranger and stranger. She 
was overcome with awe that things should exist at all. . . . She forgot 
that she had any fingers to raise . . . the things that existed were so 
immense and so desolate. . . . She continued to be conscious of these vast 
masses of substance for a long stretch of time, the clock still ticking in the 
midst of the universal silence. 


Mrs. Woolf, it is clear from this, is not concerned with rational 
processes of academic thought, but with sudden impressions and 
fleeting, but intensely valuable, ‘states of mind.’ The only 
conclusion ever reached—and a triumph, the mark of a desire 
attained—is ‘ Ecstasy’; an ecstatic joy in living in an achieve- 
ment which needs no theories, and there are few characters in 
Mrs. Woolf’s books who do not enjoy some moment of ecstasy. 

Rachel, though, while her mind wanders, hits on the— 
possibly tragic—idea that life is ‘ only a light passing over the 
surface and vanishing,’ and—granting the risk of misinterpreta- 
tion—we might take hold of this as a clue. Jacob’s Room, the 


1 The Zionist Record complained that ‘Monday or Tuesday’ ‘is not of 
specific Jewish interest.’ 

® Who, Miss Winifred Holtby (in her excellent study of Virginia Woolf) notes, 
are identical people. 
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most elusive of the novels, is perhaps an essay on the passing 
light. Jacob is a young man who plays so large a part in the 
lives of other people, and in whose own life other people’s are 
so inextricably involved, that to make a separate, isolated 
‘character-study ’ of him would be both tedious and false—we 
are told simply no more of him than that he read Byron and 
Greek, and collected butterflies, and was good-looking and sensual 
and admirable, we could not recognise him after an hour’s con- 
versation—yet he lives so completely in his setting, the scene of 
all-England selected with amazing skill and balance, that we 
have the whole panoply of life before us. At the same time, how 
lonely he is, how utterly detached everyone else is |—so Jacob 
felt with ‘ profound conviction ’—and at the end of the book he 
is dead ; and what is left ? Nothing but a pair of slippers and an 
empty room. An empty room, to which drift back memories 
and refrains—never was there such a musician as this writer |— 
of earlier pages and past days coming to a close of infinite pathos. 
The light has passed brilliantly over the surface and has utterly 
vanished. Flush is brought to an end in the same way. ‘ He 
had been alive ; he was now dead. That was all.’ 

The knowledge of Death rules the whole conduct of life. 3 
Quite apart from their ‘ religious beliefs,’ the mere knowledge of 
the fact of death is something to which all Mrs. Woolf’s characters 
feact in various ways. No wisdom of explanation is offered ; 
there it simply is. Clarissa Dalloway resenting the mention of 
suicide in her party, yet mystically feeling that it was an ‘ atte 
to communicate’; Lily Briscoe remembering Mrs. Ramsay ; 
Louis and Rhoda foreseeing Percival’s death, Rhoda desiring it ; 
Neville with the tree which he was unable to pass—a memory of 
childhood ; Bernard challenging Death the Enemy and com- 
forted with the thought of children—‘ My daughters shall come 
here, in other summers ; my sons shall turn new fields. Hence 
we are not raindrops soon dried by the wind.’ Each one has a 
different thought, but the thing is still there. It is part of the 
life of Monday or Tuesday, part of one mystery. 

For Mrs. Woolf is a mystic, contemplating the whole pheno- | 
menon of consciousness and the material upon which it works. 
‘Everything is the proper stuff of fiction, every feeling, every | 
thought ; every quality of brain and spirit is drawn upon; no 
perception comes amiss.’ There is the mystery of the significance / 
of detail—to give it a label. We are told how Rachel, sitting, 
with Hewet in the hot afternoon sun on the top of the mountain, 
‘bent a blade of grass and set an insect on the utmost tassel of it 
and wondered if the insect realised its strange adventure, and 
thought how strange it was that she should have bent that tassel 
rather than any other of the million tassels ’ ; and indulging that 
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wonderment, knowing that even the choice of a blade of grass is 
significant, and that the whole life of Monday or Tuesday is made 
up of such minute details, she makes out of them the fabric of her 
sentences, giving us constantly the supreme pleasure of ‘ recogni- 
tion,’ and amazing us for ever with the closeness of her observation, 
the immensity of her knowledge, and, above all, her unerring 
taste. 

Life is made up of Mondays and Tuesday, of bent blades of 
grass and strangely significant details; it is a succession of 
infinitely profound moments, the end of the dinner-party with 
Percival, for example—‘ Happiness is in it, and the quiet of 
ordinary things. A table, a chair, a book with a paper-knife 
stuck between the pages. And the petal falling from the rose, 
and the light flickering as we sit silent, or perhaps, bethinking us 
of some trifle, suddenly speak’ ; of such moments, of such quiet, 
ordinary things it is made, and out of them we may or may not 
make a ‘ globe, round, whole and entire,’ find the perfection of 
Percival, reach the Lighthouse and complete our vision. We feel 
that we are single men living in the present time, that our personal 
life is a light passing over the surface and vanishing; but Mrs. 
Woolf does not forget that the sum of all passing lights is a 
‘luminous halo’ that endures for ever, which was before us and 
will be after us, that, ‘ talking of the common life which is the real 
life, and not of the little separate lives which we live as individuals,’ 
it is possible to begin a sentence quite soberly with the words ‘ If 
we live another century or so,’ and to write sucha book as Orlando. 
Mondays piled upon Tuesdays make the pyramid of Time, and 
Time is something like a hero. 

Meanwhile, the particular moment which it shows us is known 
by our separate selves. Weare utterly involved with one another, 
yet utterly separate. This is the greatest mystery of all ; this is 
the problem which is at the heart of everything which Mrs. Woolf 
has written. What do we know of ‘ other people’ ? What, first 
of all, of the unrecorded lives of the ‘ infinitely obscure’ ? What 
of the people whom we see vividly for a moment and can never 
expect to see again? There is the old lady in the corner of the 
railway carriage opposite, Mrs. Woolf's favourite symbol, theorised 
upon in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, charmingly experimented 
with in An Unwritten Novel—Minnie Marsh, Mrs. Norman, the 
stranger travelling with Bernard all night. It is impossible just 
to accept without a thought the phenomenon of the existence of 
someone sitting in the opposite corner of a carriage. One craves 
passionately to know the whole train of circumstances which 
brought her there ; one builds up a whole fabric to explain the 
thing (‘ one must invent,’ said Peter Walsh, following behind a 
pretty woman in the street, ‘ must allow oneself a little diversion ’,; 
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‘one must follow hints,’ says the authoress herself of Jacob—it is 


the only thing to do), and it scarcely matters whether what one 
invents is true or false, if it is the beginning of a novel. ‘ Minnie 
Marsh ’ was quite a mistake. If it is impossible to know the truth, 
it is also impossible not to wonder. ‘ It’s you, unknown figures, 
you I adore ; if I open my arms it’s you I embrace, you I draw to 
me—adorable world!’ One travels in trains—it is a constant 
occupation of Mrs. Woolf's characters, one of the loveliest themes 
in The Waves—and, looking out of the window, wonders at the 
remoteness and yet the reality of the scenes that flash past: 
tennis parties in back gardens, women hanging out washing. The 
most explicit statement of the mystery, perhaps the most often 
quoted passage from Mrs. Woolf’s books, is in Mrs. Dalloway, 


where Clarissa from her window sees the old lady in the house 
opposite. 

Big Ben struck the half-hour. 

How extraordinary it was, strange, yes, touching to see the old lady 
(they had been neighbours ever so many years) move away from the 
window, as if she were attached to that sound, that string. Gigantic as it 
was, it had something to do with her. Down, down, into the midst of 
ordinary things the finger fell making the moment solemn. She was 
forced, so Clarissa imagined, by that sound, to move, to go—but where ? 
Clarissa tried to follow her as she turned and disappeared, and could still 
just see her white cap moving at the back of the bedroom. She was still 

ere moving about at the other end of the room. Why creeds and prayers 
and mackintoshes? when, thought Clarissa, that’s the miracle, that’s 
the mystery ; that old lady, she meant, whom she could see going from 
chest of drawers to dressing-table. She could still see her. And the 
supreme mystery which Kilman might say she had solved, or Peter might 
say he had solved, but Clarissa didn’t believe either of them had a ghost 
of solving, was simply this: here was one room; there another. Did 
teligion solve that, or love ? 


In truth, the fact of our own existence is of such supreme and 
central importance to ourselves that it is hard to believe that 
other people have any personal existence that is quite independent 
of us. Such belief is an act of faith, the beginning of living and 
the origin of fiction. Even so, how is it possible to establish 
communication with those ‘other people,’ what can we kno 
even of our most intimate friends and of our lovers? All the 
novels of Virginia Woolf are built round the struggle of men and 
women to know each other, and her knowledge of human nature 
and the subtleties of psychology is so immense that it is hard to 
make any plain statement of her conclusions, Certainly no 
woman writer has ever had such a knowledge of men, not only of 
their habits, the way they cut their toe-nails and open and shut 
their pocket-knives, but of their deepest passions and motives, 
and especially of their intimacy with each other, and her know- 
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ledge of the passions of women and of their intimacies is pre- 
sumably even greater. 

Admitting, then, the hugeness of our task, we cannot do more 
than collect together a few quotations to indicate ‘the general 
trend of her thoughts, ‘ How little,’ says Richard Dalloway to 
Rachel on the voyage out, ‘ one can tell anybody about one’s life ! 
Here I sit ; there you sit ; both I doubt not chock-full of the most 
interesting experiences, ideas, emotions ; yet how communicate ? 
I’ve told you what every second person you meet might tell you.’ 
‘ What solitary icebergs we are,’ he says a little later, ‘ how little 
we can communicate! . . . this reticence—this isolation—that’s 
what’s the matter with modern life!’ How pitiful is the contrast 
between the things which one says and the things which one 
thinks while one is saying them! With what trivial speech does 
one mask the truth within! It is unnecessary to quote from the 
later books where the idea occurs as frequently as the waves, but 
it is interesting to turn to another passage in The Voyage Out, 
where Rachel and Terence are sitting high up on a rock above the 
sea itself and watching the movement of the water below. ‘I 
want to write a novel about Silence,’ Terence says, ‘ the things 
people don’t say.’ Here already, writing eighteen years ago, 
Mrs. Woolf was contemplating the possibility of The Waves. Her 
first two novels, The Voyage Out (1915) and Night and Day (1919), 
were masterpieces in a traditional form, but already showed signs 
of dissatisfaction with that form. Jacob’s Room (1922) was the 
first full-length novel in a new manner, and from then onward 
each novel developed this manner by stressing more and more the 
contrast between thoughts and words, and making as much use 
of the direct stuff of the mind as of surface appearances. The 
delicacy of perception in the meeting, for example, between 
Clarissa and Peter Walsh in Mrs. Dalloway (1925) and in Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramsay’s walk round the garden in To the Lighthouse (1927) 
is more subtle and beautiful than anything which had been 
written in English before. Finally, in The Waves (1931) it is 
assumed that nothing can be said; or at any rate, that the things 
which manage to get said are too trite to be worth recording— 
there is some amusing satire by Bernard on the conventional 
biography *—and the six people of the book tell in soliloquy and 
utter solitude the secrets of the heart. 


® Orlando (1928), which falls rather outside this list, is evidently another of 
the books which Terence wanted to write. ‘ My idea is that there’s a certain 
quality of beauty in the past, which the ordinary historical novelist completely 
ruins by his absurd conventions. . . . I’m going to treat people as though they 
were exactly the same as we are. The advantage is that, detached from modern 
conditions, one can make them more intense and more abstract than people who 
live as we do.’ Mrs. Woolf has always inclined to detach her characters from 
their normal surroundings. The fantasy of Orlando serves a similar purpose to 
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Although one craves with such passion to gain an intimate 
knowledge of other people, the matter is further complicated by 
one’s own reluctance to show any part of oneself to them. Thus 
Lily Briscoe was afraid of letting her picture be seen, and refused 
to sympathise with Mr. Ramsay setting off to the Lighthouse ; 
thus Neville on the bank of the river shrank from the approach of 
Bernard, and in later years at Hampton Court the coming together 
of friends was like the ‘clash of antlers.’ So terrible is this 
spiritual solitude. 

If this were the whole of Mrs. Woolf’s thought on the matter, 
her books would be a great deal simpler than they are, but a still 
further complication is involved by the transverse idea that, in 
spite of this mutual isolation, people are so much part of each 
other that separate character distinction is impossible. 


‘I donot believe in separation ; [Bernard says when a stranger enters the 
tailway-carriage] we are not single . . . we are not single, we are one.’ 
‘How curiously one is changed [says Neville] by the addition, even at a 
distance, of a friend. How useful an office one’s friends perform when 
they recall us. Yet how painful to be recalled, to be mitigated, to have 
one’s self adulterated, mixed up, become part of another. Ashe approaches 
I become not myself but Neville mixed with somebody—with whom ?— 
with Bernard? Yes, it is Bernard, and it is to Bernard that I shall put 
the question, who am I ?’ 


Much of The Waves is taken up with the attempt of the six 
characters to realise their own identity, and in indulging, or 
refraining from, the pretence that they are something other than 
themselves—a famous author or some part of Nature. 

For one’s first instinct from childhood is to pretend, and to see 
things (including oneself) in the likeness of other things. Hence 
the imagery and the poetry of which these soliloquies are made. 
And one’s foremost labour is to resist that instinct, and to see, 
with Shakespeare’s eyes, man stripped even of his clothing, to 
seize, like Lily Briscoe—surely remembering Shakespeare !—‘ the 
thing itself before it has been made anything,’ to call a daisy, with 
the knowledge of Wordsworth, a daisy, and to share the wisdom 
of Socrates in knowing nothing. ‘I am the foam,’ says Rhoda, 
‘that sweeps and fills the uttermost of the souls with whiteness ; 
I am also a girl, here in this room.” 

‘“ Like” and “like” and “ like”’,’ says Rhoda at the end 
of a long train of similes ; ‘ but what is the thing that lies beneath 


the exotic setting of The Voyage Out and the super-consciousness of The Waves. 
Orlando is also an essay on the continuance of literary tradition ; and in the 
Letter to a Young Poet (1932) Mrs. Woolf repeats the idea that the present is the 
sum of all the past. She bids the poet look on himself, not as a single being, but 
as ‘ a poet in whom live all the poets of the past, from whom all poets in time to 
come will spring . . . in short, an immensely ancient, complex, and continuous 
character’; as an Orlando, in fact. 
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the semblance of the thing?’ In this particular case the answer 
is that the players—she is at a concert—have taken a square and 
placed it upon an oblong, which is austere enough but still a 
figure. What is Reality? All Mrs. Woolf’s ideas are qualified 
by one other—Relativity. It is impossible to make any judgment 
of absolute value about anything. The thing is different looked 
at from different angles. Thus 


from a distance the Euphrosyne [which for a hundred pages has been the 
centre of the scene of The Voyage Out) looked very small. Glasses were 
turned upon her from the decks of great liners, and she was pronounced a 
tramp, a cargo-boat, or one of those wretched little passenger steamers 
where people rolled about among the cattle on deck. The insect-like 
figures of Dalloways, Ambroses, and Vinraces were also derided, both 
from the extreme smallness of their persons and the doubt which only 
strong glasses could dispel as to whether they were really live creatures or 


only lumps on the rigging. 

Thus the whole world looked different from the top of the moun- 
tain; thus from the hotel window Rachel looked down into the 
garden and saw the people below her as aimless masses of matter. 
Thus the Lighthouse is taken as a symbol, when James, in the 
boat, sees it more closely than he used to as a child from the 
shore, as they come nearer. 


He could see the white-washed rocks; the tower, stark and straight ; 


he could see that it was barred with black and white ; he could see windows 
in it ; he could even see washing spread on the rocks todry. So that was 
the Lighthouse, was it ? 

No, the other was also the Lighthouse. For nothing was simply one 
thing, the other was the Lighthouse too. It was sometimes hardly to be 
seen across the bay. In the evening one looked up and saw the eye 
opening and shutting and the light seemed to reach them in that airy 
sunny garden where they sat. 


Nothing was simply one thing. So it is vain perhaps, for all 
our attempts, to resist those poetic images, and certainly fruitless 
to put our friends into catalogues, and to say whether one is 
Bernard or Byron, another Neville or Catullus, another Rhoda or 
the foam. 

We strive passionately for certainties, but in vain. They are 
covered up in images. ‘ Illusions are to the soul what atmosphere 
is to the earth ’—so Mrs. Woolf writes with the charming extra- 
vagance which she permits herself in Orlando. ‘Roll up that 
tender air and the plant dies, the colour fades. . . . By the truth 
we are undone. Life isa dream... .’ This was the theme of 
her second novel, Night and Day. Katharine Hilbery and Ralph 
Denham wish to love each other and yet to remain starkly 
realistic about each other, distrusting every moment of romance. 
At last Mrs. Hilbery—one of the supreme comic characters of 
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fiction, but absolutely whole and human—persuades them ‘ We 
have to have faith in our vision,’ and Ralph comes to the con- 
clusion ‘ that although human beings are woefully ill-adapted for 
communication, still, such communion is the best we know.’ In 
sum, all appearances may be false; we can pass no absolute 
judgment on anyone, knowing nothing about him, but we must do 
our best with the romance of images and illusions and visions, for, 
if they are shattered, ‘ what an airless, shallow, bald, prominent 
world it becomes! A world not to be lived in.’ 

Is that, then, all? Mrs. Woolf has something more. For 
how weary, she knows, the men of thought are, whose life is one 
long, wondering, and secret soliloquy ! How unsatisfied they ar 
with their condition! How jealous and envious—if they are 
truly wise—of another sort of men! So she places, in constant 
and vivid contrast with the six characters of The Waves, a seventh, 
Percival, who never speaks because he has no such figures or 
fantasies. He is the symbol of unattained perfection, even as 
the Lighthouse was the symbol of uncompleted vision—by 
which they make their judgments. Of all the true things which 
Mrs. Woolf tells, this is the most supremely true. Percival was 
the athletic friend whom the boys met at school, and, being their 
complete opposite, became the centre of all their lives. ‘ He is 
remote from us all in a pagan universe. But look—he flicks his 
hand to the back of his neck. For such gestures one falls hope- 
lessly in love for a lifetime.’ He was not clever or refined, but 
beautiful and athletic and magnificent. So Neville loved him, 
and needed him, ‘ for it is Percival who inspires poetry.’ Further 
—and here lies the profoundest truth—he was the first to detect 
insincerities, being a man of natural honesty, the incarnation of 
Shakespearean ‘ plainness,’ who with an animal instinct knew at 
once the falsity of Bernard’s ‘ stories ’ when others were deceived. 
His very presence made one aware of falsity, vanity, fear. With- 
out culture, he had natural taste and understanding. He was 
perfectly happy ; he stood where the others could never stand ; 
he was loved by everybody. Their love of him brings them 
together in the middle of the book at a farewell dinner-party on 
the night before he sails for India. That dinner-party is, perhaps, 
the triumph of Mrs. Woolf’s art, fused with emotion and ecstasy. 
He is killed in India, thrown from his horse. The memory of him 
rules every moment of their lives afterwards. Neville is too 
anguished to explain much, but Bernard, the man of words, says 


everything : 


Now through my own infirmity I recover what he was to me: my 
opposite. Being naturally truthful, he did not see the point of these 
exaggerations, and was borne on by a natural sense of the fitting, was 
indeed a great master of the art of living, so that he seems to have lived 
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long, and to have spread calm round him, indifference one might almost 
say, certainly to his own advancement; save that he had also great 
compassion. A child playing—a summer evening—doors will open and 
shut, will keep opening and shutting, through which I see sights that make 
me weep. For they cannot be imparted. Hence our loneliness; hence 
our desolation. I turn to that spot in my mind and find it empty. My ° 
own infirmities oppress me. There is no longer him to oppose them. 


We strive to make perfect the globe of our lives, to reach the 
Lighthouse, to complete our vision, to waste nothing, to be 
Percival. ‘We saw for a moment,’ says Bernard, summing up, 
‘laid out among us the body of the complete human being whom 
we have failed to be, but, at the same time, cannot forget.’ The 
contemplation of such perfection alone makes endurable the pain 
that lies quiescent beneath the life of everyday. 

Mrs. Woolf’s art is that of the pyschologist. She does not 
direct our steps into new ways of life, but suddenly reveals to us 
in the piercing light of her poetic imagination things which have 
long been latent in the dark places of consciousness, hitherto 
unrealised by any power of explicit speech. She has, in fact, 
assimilated into her art all that modern psychology has to offer, 
and this poetry, these fictions of loveliness, have a firm basis 
in the latest discoveries of science. Rachel’s angst dream, for 
example, James Ramsay’s behaviour with his father and mother, 
the retention by the people of The Waves of their childhood’s 
impressions into old age, are direct expositions of what we have 
learned from Freud. The whole of her books are constructed 
round such knowledge, which accounts largely for the amazing 
strength of her writing and the sureness of her touch on life. 

One other important point she seems to have taken deliberately 
‘from psychology—the use of ‘ substitution-symbols.’ Orlando, 
for example, knew that ‘ girls were roses, and their-seasons were 

| short as the flowers! Plucked they must be before nightfall.’ 
| Yet it scarcely matters whether this imagery, this poetry, this 
inevitable tendency to see ‘ everything as something else,’ comes 
to us when we sleep or when we are awake. It is the fabric of 
Mrs. Woolf’s writing. She is a poet. And for this reason her 
books cannot be hurriedly read for the story’s sake, like many 
novels, but must be treated with as much care as is given to 
poetry, so that the symbols and refrains—which are never casual, 
but planned with the utmost care and interrelations—can be 
remembered and recognised. Some of these symbols are of 
universal application—for example, Laurels for Triumph, Violets 
for Death, Snails for Self-seclusion. Others, which are harder to 
follow, are personal ones for certain characters, generally due to 
some experience in childhood, such as the ‘ immitigable tree’ 
which Neville could not pass, since as a child he had overheard 
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the cook speaking of a man whose throat had been cut, while he 
was looking at an apple tree, and the tree became a symbol in his 
mind of objects which he could not surmount. Mrs. Woolf never 
explains or reminds us of these symbols, but leaves them to recur 
and to be recognised exactly like the Wagnerian /eit-motif. And in 
this absence of explanation and our joy of recognition lies one of 
the secrets of her charm for us. Nor does she employ this aus- 
terity only with direct symbols. When Cam, sitting alone in the 
bow of the boat, looks back to their house on the island just 
before they reach the Lighthouse, this passage occurs : 


But as, just before sleep, things simplify themselves so that only one of 

all the myriad details has power to assert itself, so, she felt, looking drowsily 
at the island, all those paths and terraces and bedrooms were fading and 
disappearing, and nothing was left but a pale blue censer swinging rhythmi- 
cally this way and that across her mind. It was a hanging garden; it 
was a valley, full of birds, and flowers, and antelopes. . . . She was falling 
asleep. 
Where, for a moment we wonder, have we heard those words 
before? Then slowly we remember; they are the very words 
which Mrs. Ramsay had used to send her to sleep in the nursery, 
that night years before, when they had been disappointed in 
their wish to go to the Lighthouse. Just because Mrs. Woolf does 
not remind us directly of that scene, but leaves it to us to recog- 
nise like a returning tune, we are enchanted. 

Of such art, finally, is composed the prose in which she writes. 
Mrs. Woolf has used prose as few or none have ever used it before. 
She has successfully used it as a vehicle for poetry. It is the style 
of music rather than of reason. She has finally emancipated 
English from the unnatural yoke of classical construction and yet 
replaced that yoke with something which is as strong as it is 
beautiful. But our last consideration of her should be as of one 
who has enriched our ideas about life. She has disdained to give 
us a gallery of infinitely various characters as the novelists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did, though her first two 
books prove that she could have done so had she wished. But to 
her such characterisation is little more than a_ display of vir- 
tuosity. And yet we feel that she is one whose imagination has 
known all men in all places ; that she has felt intensely the sig- 
nificance of our life as it moves inevitably towards death, and 
knows how while we live we long for things which we cannot 
touch, striving passionately to become ‘the complete human 
being whom we have failed to be, but at the same time cannot 


forget.’ 
PETER BURRA. 
















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘MORALS AND THE GROUP MOVEMENT’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


' Dear Sir,—You have asked whether I would care to make any 
observations on Mr. F. B. Bourdillon’s ‘ Reply ’ to my article on ‘ Morals 
and the Group Movement.’ 

{ The difficulty is that Mr. Bourdillon does not, in fact, reply to my 
,' arguments. I obtained my knowledge of the ideals and principles of the 
Group Movement from the writings of its supporters. Mr. Bourdillon does 
not suggest that this literature is unrepresentative or unworthy of the 
f movement. He does not, and I venture to think cannot, say that I have 
misinterpreted this literature or have been guilty of the least jot or tittle 
of misquotation.! Nor does he even attempt to counter the arguments by 
which I tried to show that the moral implications of the ideals and prin- 
ciples in question are bad. Public confession as it is described and advo- 
cated by Mr. Allen he simply ignores : one would suppose from his account 
that ‘ sharing’ merely meant telling one’s troubles to a friend and that 
subsequently a man should be ready to keep the rest of his ‘ group, family 
or team ’"—to use Mr. Bourdillon’s words—‘ informed of any factors in his 
own position which seriously concerns them.’ It is the same with ‘ guid- 
ance.’ Mr. Bourdillon does not face the issue. To make a deliberate effort 
to clear the mind of prejudice and passion in order that reason and con- 
science may show one what is the right cause of action is admirable. To 
clear one’s mind of everything including reason so that it may receive as 
commands impulses to make certain choices between alternatives that are 
morally indifferent is, in my opinion, wicked. The two things are as 
different from one another as astronomy is different from astrology. Now 
the ‘ guidance’ with which I dealt in my article was demonstrably the 
latter of these two, and that this is the ‘ guidance’ by which the Groups 
would have us direct our lives is made clear by the literature from which I 
quoted—a literature whose claim to speak for the Groups has not to my 
knowledge been disputed. Mr. Bourdillon’s remarks about ‘ guidance,’ 
however, are so phrased that a reader might readily take them to refer to 
quiet unprejudiced reasoning of the kind which I have described as admir- 
able. Really, if the advocates of the Groups wish us to believe that they 
have not dethroned reason, they must show us that they can appreciate 
the difference between these two things. And surely ‘ absolute honesty’ 








1 I plead guilty to having overlooked one misprint (on page 595)—‘ passing 
the luck’ instead of ‘ passing the buck.’ But I imagine no supporter of the 
Groups will think I have done them any injustice by this inadvertent misrepre- 
sentation of a slang expression with which I was unfamiliar. 
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requires that they should tell us whether they do or do not adhere to their 
belief in the kind of guidance which bade Mr. Allen buy a new dressing- 
gown, brought Professor Grensted the message: ‘ Don’t be a fool, go by 
car,’ and decided Dr. Buchman to speak to the ‘ well-dressed’ stranger 
because he ‘ stopped at the next lamp-post.’ In regard to the matter of 
‘guidance ’ Mr. Bourdillon describes me as ‘ arguing from one or two anec- 
dotes recorded in print.’ I can only ask my readers to judge for themselves 
whether this is an adequate description of my method, or whether it is fair 
to make such a statement without a word to show that the ‘ anecdotes’ 
teferred to were ‘ recorded ’ by supporters of the Group Movement with the 
object of showing us the nature of guidance and what they believe to be its merits. 
Acasual reader of Mr. Bourdillon’s ‘ Reply ’ would, I think, suppose that I 
had been collecting stories of perhaps doubtful authenticity from the 
writings of opponents of the movement. I feel sure Mr. Bourdillon will 
agree with me that honesty, whether ‘ absolute’ or common, requires it 
to be made quite clear that this was not the case. 

Mr. Bourdillon seems somewhat to have misunderstood my attitude. 
He says of me: ‘ he leaves the impression that had he proceeded to make 
a personal acquaintance with the movement, like others who came to curse, 
he would have stayed to bless.’ I am at a loss to know how any careful 
reader of my article can have received such an impression from it. Further, 
Mr. Bourdillon describes my attitude to the movement as ‘ critical and 
pethaps somewhat depreciatory.’ Actually I said that of all the move- 
ments I had known in Oxford this seemed to me to be ‘ almost if not quite 
the most depraving in its ultimate tendency, and the most insidiously 
inimical to the formation of fine character.’ Of the ethical implications of 
the theory of guidance I said: ‘ It is difficult to conceive anything more 
degrading.’ How violent, I wonder, has my language got to be in order 
to convince Mr. Bourdillon that I really do think that the moral ideals 
of the Group Movement are low ideals and really do consider their methods 
harmful ? But perhaps I ought not to complain, for, from what others 
tell me, I gather it is not an uncommon feature of the enthusiasm which 
the Groups generate among their supporters that it makes them see 
their opponents through rose-coloured spectacles, so that they imagine 
opponents to be at least potential supporters and even allow their wishes 
rather than the sober fact to determine what they say about them. I 
would, however, venture to draw a moral from Mr. Bourdillon’s mis- 
understanding of my attitude. If, with my article in black and white 
before him, he can thus unintentionally misrepresent me, can we feel sure 
that he received a quite exact and accurate impression from his con- 
versation with ‘ the master of an Oxford college,’ who, he tells us, expressed 
the opinion in regard to the movement that ‘ of the many persons he has 
known to be influenced by it there were none who had not been influenced 
for good ’ ? 

For the rest, Mr. Bourdillon’s ‘ Reply’ consists largely of undocu- 
mented assertions, and I see no reason to withdraw or modify anything 
that I wrote in my former article. I would, however, like to add a further 
complaint—that the literature put forth by the supporters of the move- 
ment is lavish in undocumented and unproved assertions, even when the 
things asserted are extremely improbable. Having had some practice in 
the investigation of social phenomena, I have learnt to distrust generalisa- 
tions which are unsupported by verifiable evidence. May we take a test 
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case—an opportunity for those devoted to ‘ absolute honesty’ to 
that at least this complaint of mine is unfounded ? In a little book c 
What is the Oxford Group ?—a book commended by Mr. Bourdillon (paj 
714) and sponsored with a preface by Professor Grensted—I find th 
statement about the house-parties which are such a feature of the Gre 
activities : ‘ it is not unusual for a thousand clergy of various denomin 
and a score of bishops to travel long distances to attend them ’ (page 41 

I choose this statement because, being statistical and precise and r 

statement involving a value-judgment, it should be capable of verifi 

Not unusual’ implies a considerable number of occasions. But wen 
be modest in our demands. May we have the place and date of just ¢hmg 
house-parties which were attended by a thousand clergy and tv 
bishops with the names of the bishops ? To save trouble I will not press 0 
the names of the other clergy, or ask for evidence about the number of m 
that the twenty bishops travelled. 

I must not, however, raise false hopes among the adherents of 
Groups. If this information is produced, and can be checked, I 
frankly admit that the statements of the Groups’ supporters are 
always as loose as they sound. But it would require more than twe 
bishops to make me believe that two and two make five, or that wrong is 
right, or that the abnegation of human reason before the impulses @ 
‘ guidance,’ so that reason becomes, in Mr. Allen’s phrase, the ‘ servant” 
of what he improperly calls ‘ the intuitional conscience,’ can be anythi 


but immoral and degrading. 
Yours truly, 


REGINALD LENNARD; 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Stree, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. itt) 








